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CHAPTER XXXII. DOLCE FAR NIENTE. 


THE next morning Dora woke up full 
of new joy and new enthusiasm. She had 
never before paid a visit alone with Forster, 
nor had she ever visited a spot so far re- 
moved from busy life. When she looked 
out from her turret window, she could see 
far beyond the glen to where the mountains 
rose towering towards the sky. It was 
quite early, but she was not overtired with 
her journey, so dressing hastily she found 
her way out by a back door and hastened 
up the glen. The beauty and the wildness 
fascinated her, and as she followed the 
Rothery the music of nature made her 
heait bound with happiness. 

When she reached the gate at the end 
of the glen she paused, still more enchanted, 
for now the mountain view was in sight. 
She could follow with her eyes the upland 
path miles upon its way, whilat lower down 
the valley wound round the foot of the 
treeless mountains, losing itself in the 
distance, now hidden by a slight haze, 

“This is a place of beauty,” thought 
Dora. “What a pity Forster did not 
marry the Princess! She would have been 
a delightful sister-in-law, but he never 
could fall in love with anybody. I don’t 
believe he ever will.” 

She was just tarning to retrace her steps 
—_ she found the Princess close beside 

er. 

“T was just thinking of you, dear Pric- 
cese,” said Dora, speaking with the warm 
girlish enthusiasm which denotes young 





happiness. “I could not resist coming 
out early to see your beautiful glen, But 
you are an early bird too.” 

“T always take this walk before break- 
fast, but I did not expect to find you. 
Are you rested? but I need hardly ask 
that. Do you know if Mr. Bethune had 
a good night 1” 

“T don’t know yet. Lut’s go back and 
seo, I am so glad he wanted to come 
here, for I am sure he will get strong 
under your care. He is certainly very 
much changed by that horrid fever.” 

‘We will take care of him, and make 
him well,” said Penelope in a low voice. 

“T feel so much older now, but you, 
dear Princess, you look just the same, only 
—yes, I think you are more beautiful. You 
don’t look as grave as you did abroad.” 

Peuzie laughed softly. 

“TI have been rather dull and lonely all 
this winter. You will cheer me up. In 
old days I was never lonely. It is a dread- 
ful price to pay.” 

“For what? For getting married ?” 

* Yea,” 

‘Bat I don’t wonder you aredull. You 
want Poilip back again, of course, Mother 
was talking about it the other day.” 

“What did she say? She was always 
good to me.” Penelope walked on in front, 
for the path was narrow, so that Dora 
could not see her face. 

‘‘Mother was saying that she was so 
very sorry that Forster’s illness had pre- 
vented Mr. Winskell from coming home 
to you.” 

“IT knew he could not comme back direct'y.” 

“ Yes, of course you are very good, but— 
well, mother thinks Forster ought not to 
have persuaded your husband to go.” 

“He did quite right.” 

‘That's what I said, Forster must have 
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wants my husband to go to the North Pole, 
I know I shall let him go, and I shall think 
it quite right.” 

“You are very fond of your brother, 
Dora!” 

“T should think so! He was always 
good to me when I was a child. He can’s 
help being good to people, and having an 
influence over them. How lovely the 
Palace looks from here !” 

Dora flitted about from one beauty to 
another. Her clear, happy voice woke the 
old echoes. It seemed to bring sunshine 
into Penzie’s lonely soul. Besides, Dora 
was Forster’s sister, and she was ready to 
open herself to her; as far, that is, as her 
pride allowed her to do. 

When she had heard of the possibility 
of Forster’s visit, her heart had given a 
bound of pleasure, and then the weight of 
reality had fallen upon her. For one 
moment she had thought of saying no, 
she even wrote a letter saying that her 
father’s condition prevented her receiving 
visitors, Then she tore it up, and let 
chance have its way. She would see 
him, A terrible, inexplicable loneliness 
had taken possession of her: a loneli- 
ness she hid carefully from her uncle, and 
which she tried to drown by working at 
many things. But she could no longer 
hide it from herself. She loved Forster ; 
his very name made music to her in ier 
lonely walks, and over and over again she 
acted the scene which had so nearly made 
her his promised wife. It might have been ; 
nothing hindered it but the pride of the old 
family, the intense desire to save the Palace 
and the name of Winskell from ruin. Often 
and often now, as she saw the signs of 
wealth about her, she recognised the folly 
of ber old pride. She was not proud now. 
Love had burnt it out of her. A cottage 
on her estate looked more like a palace 
than did her own stately mansion. Love 
might live there, but in her home love was 
gone. But then came the thought that she 
was loved. She sometimes believed it and 
sometimes she doubted it, but in either 
case it was pain, and the winter of her 
discontent had seemed very Jong. 

Now she determined to cast away all 
thought, and to live in the present. She 
would be happy now, now if at no other 
time. Forster was here; he was under her 
roof. She would be happy. 


At the entrance she paused, and turning 
round to Dora, she kissed her. 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 
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| say it. You must tell me all that I must 


do to make your brother well, We shall 
cure him between us ; of course we shall,” 

“ Yes, of course. I'll run upstairs and 
see if he is rested.” 

‘Breakfast is ready, so make haste, 
Here is my uncle.” 

Dora came back accompanied by Forster 
himself. He already looked brighter, and 
the summer sunshine which streamed in at 
the open window, lighting up oak panels 
and shining floors, threw an enchanting 
glory over the whole party. 

“You have come to recruit, Mr, 
Bethune,” said the Dake, “and I feel 
sure that the Rothery will take you in 
hand, and speedily make you strong. 
Penelope and I have been lately planning 
a boat suitable for laziness and for an 
invalid. My niece is a first-rate captain.” 

“If Mr. Bethune prefers solitude, Jim 
Oldcorn shall stzer him,” said Penzie, 
smiling. She was appearing in a new 
light. Much of her pride was gone, for she 
loved, and love is a teacher whose lessons 
are quickly learnt. He touches the soul, 
and makes it burn with new warmth. 

She was so lonely ! and wanted to know 
whet happiness was like. The ambition 
of all her girlhood seemed now so poor, so 
worthless, compared with such love as she 
felt herself capable of giving, and yet must 
not give. But, even as she went over the 
past story, she always arrived at the same 
conclusion: she could have done nothing 
else, nothing else. 

Then the three planned out their days of 
idleness and pleasure, apparently feeling 
very fresh and very happy over the new 
task. They were none of them “ used up ” 
concerning this occupation. Dora was not 
more eager than the other two, but her 
eagerness served as the excuse ; for, without 
a word to each other, Penelope and Forster 
felt that they were happy. They could not 
own it or discuss it. They only knew that 
each of them experienced a new life, a new 
joy which was entrancing, a joy they had not 
known previously to exist. When Forster 
had made her an offer, he had thought only 
of a wife in reference to his work. Now that 
there could be no question between them 
of working together, they understood what 
love might have been, 

Dora, ignorant of all this—incapable of 
understanding it even had she known 
it—made the intercourse perfect. Where 
was the danger when a third was always 
with them? Why not enjoy the present 
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event of no importance, which could have 
no result, and which could lead to nothing ; 
which served only to make them conscious 
of happiness and of rest ? 

The King had not made his appearance. 
His presence was not even realised by the 
guests, and the Dake was as charming a 
host as could be found in England. The 
Palace and its surroundings made Dora 
believe that she was transported back into 
a French cbhiteau before the Revolution. 
The beauty of the chitelaine was however 
purely Teutonic, but the Dake had some- 
thing French about his courtly manners, 
and he served to create the illusion. 

The boat was indeed a delight for the 
invalid. Hs would lie back and drink in 
the beauty of the lake, whilst Dora and the 
Princess rowed lizily round the succeeding 
points, and explored the small bays. The 
tourist season had not yet burst upon the 
spot ; besides, this was a place but little 
visited, except by lovers of mountain ex- 
cursions and lonely walks. 

Forster talked a little about the colony. 
He often mentioned Pailip’s name, but now 
and then it strack Dora as strange that 
Philip should not be here himself, and 
that he should not be doing the honours, 
She once even remarked, as she took the 
oar from Penelope aud declared she would 
row them alone, that it was a pity Mr. 
Winskell could not see how well she rowed ; 
but no one answered her remark except 
that Forster said ‘“ Yes.” 

Penelope was sitting near to him ; her 
two hands were clasped on her lap, her cloak 
was thrown back, and the soft plumed hat 
she wore perfectly suited her style of 


| beauty. Forster, sitting so as to be able to 


see her without turning his head, gazad at 
the picture. There was no harm in 
admiring her. Who could help it? He 
noted a new tenderness in her manner, he 


j detected the often recurring blush ; where 


was the old pride? Then he suddenly re- 
membered that she was Philip’s wife, and 
his mind went back to the old grievance. 
What business had Philip to give up so 
easily the treasure he had won? He had 
left her here alone and unprotected. 
Forster’s conscience now soothed itself by 
the thought that every man is born to 
defend an injared woman, even if the man 
who is wronging her happens to be a close 
friend. 

The idea that it is obligatory to become 
a knight errant is very dangerous and very 
subtle for a man of Forster's character. 
But he had voluntarily placed himself in 





the way of danger, and he resolutely put 
away all thought of the fature, Forster 
had never loved befors, The malady is 
less deadly if some slight attack has been 
previously experienced, but the risk is 
great when a man has passed his first 
early manhood without having had his 
affections called forth, The very purity 
of his past years makes his danger, if 
wilfally neglected, all the greater. 

This very afternoon, when the water of 
the lake reflected the gold and the blue of 
heaven, Forster foli thas le should soon 
recover his former strength. He understood 
now that what he had wanted was the sight 
of the Princess, Everything else appeared 
insignificant in comparison to the know- 
ledge that she was sitting close beside him, 
and that he could watch and learn by 
heart every line of her face. 

Bat the life was simple enough. Thay 
landed at a rocky cave, where they had 
settled to drink tea. Penelope had ordered 
everything to be taken to this spot, whence 
a perfect, far-reaching view could be had. 
Dora was soon busy getting tea ready, 
begging the other two to sit down and talk, 
and to let her manage. What could be 
more delightful? Dora’s presence took 
away the feeling of shyness, which might 
otherwise have made them both silent. 
Penelope thought, as she sat near Forster 
and listened to his talk, that she was 
perfectly happy. He was fond of discussing 
books, and he discovered that the Princess 
was far more cultivated than most women 
he had met, moreover she could form 
an opinion—a rare power in a woman. 

Then followed the innocent fun of the 
picnic. Penzie’s quick hands arranged the 
softest cushions for Forster, and Dora’s 
talk was about the De Lucys and the 
idleness of Ida’s brother, and other home 
matters, There was nothing worth re- 
cording in ali the talk, but to the two it 
seemed perfect, and when they walked 
down again to the boat, conscience was 
lulled to sleep as the water lapped against 
the “ Sea-spray.” 

Dora rowed them back, and as she had 
her back towards them, they could look 
oftener at each other, pretending even 
then that there was nothing in it. Once, 
however, Forster placed his hand upon 
hers, and for a few seconds her fingers 
closed over his and she held his hand, as a 
child might do. Then to herself she said : 

“Where is my pride? How can I forget ? 
But I can’t help it. Only for a few days I 
can be happy, and I can know what it is 
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to be loved and to love. I did not know 
before, and how could I guess it ?” 

Suddenly she loosed her hand and turned 
her face away, so that Forster thought he 
had transgressed too far, and he became 
grave and sad. It was only when she 
stepped out of the boat that she placed her 
hand again on his, and this time the clasp 
was firmer, as if they both knew that 
resistance was useless. 

When Penelope was dressing for dinner 
she selected her prettiest gown, and she 
knew that she did it to please Forster. 
When her maid left her she stood before 
the glass and gloried in her beauty. She was 
beautiful, and she saw it plainly and smiled. 
Was it her beauty that had made Forster 
love her? If so she was glad. Then all at 
once the candlelight flashed on her wedding- 
ring, and she blushed scarlet. She seized 
it and flang it angrily away from her. 

“T am not his wife, except in the eyes 
of that stupid law,” she exclaimed. “Oh! 
uncle, uncle, it was your doing. Why did 
you carry it out? Why, why?” Then she 
looked at her hand, free of all rings, and 
smiled. ‘‘Some day I must be free, I 
must ; I am now really; but some day.” 

However, she slowly stooped and picked 
up the obnoxious circle, and, slipping it on 
again, she went down to dinner. 

Very soon the conversation of the four 
sounded merrily in the old hall, and Dora's 
joyous laugh was heard in the panelled 
dining-room. 

“*Penzie, my dear, you look very well 
this evening,” remarked the Duke, when 
the Princess rose to leave the table. “ You 
see, Bethune’s society suits us both. We 
have been much moped all the winter.” 

“T am sure that I shall get quite strong 
here,” said Forster, as he watched the last 
fold of Penelope's dress sweep over the 
threshold. 





SOME TRADITIONAL BELIEFS OF 
THE FRENCH CANADIANS. 


HAVING their origin in the ancient tra- 
ditions which formed a portion of the 


sacred inheritance bequeathed to the 
Canadian people by their French ancestors, 
their myths, tales, and superstitions live on 
with the glamour cast on them by the ima- 
gination of each succeeding generation. The 
French Canadians are a primitive people, 
simple in thought and belief, clinging 
closely to the customs of their forefathers, 
Among them civilisation has scarcely 





invaded the sanctity of earnest faith, or 
broken its spell, Many traditions are held [| 
in the Province of Quebec, and on the 
shores of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, almost 
as firmly to-day as they were in the ancient 
days of faith, These myths have become 
as much a part of the people’s environment 
as storm and sunshine, sowing and harvest, 
and have been accepted with a conviction 
as simple, Among a people so credulous 
that the toothache is cured by a charm, 
that a medal is hung around a cow’s neck 
as an efficacious remedy for a cough, a 
Latin prayer fastened on a barn as a pro- 
tection against fire or the invasion of 
thieves, where the dust collected from a 
dead woman’s coffia is supposed to relieve 
disease, it is no wonder that superstition 
had retained its hold. 

The Canadian legends are grounded in 
the essential idea of the national life, and 
the result is genuine originality, These 
tales of the soil reflect the sublime pageants 
of Nature—the beauty of open skies ; the 
mystery of gloomy, trackless woods; the 
wild, free life of forest and hillside ; the 
pathos of human tragedy and comedy ; these 
impart to them the strength and freshness 
of reality. Whimsical as are many of 
these ancient tales, they are distinguished 
by qualities of sentiment and imagination, 
quaint drollery, pure morality, and primi- 
tive philosophy, and all are sweetened by 
human sympathy. 

The early French settlers brought with 
them from Old France rich stores of tales, 
songs, and legends which they have re- 
tained almost unimpaired ; together with 
these they adopted innumerable super- 
stitions from their Indian allies, In order 
to thoroughly ascertain the spirit and 
motives of these old superstitions, it is 
necessary to form some idea of the con- 
dition under which they took root in 
Canadian soil. In the early days, during 
the obstinate and gallant struggle made 
by the French against fortune, the very 
existence of the colony was a miracle, and 
faith was an essential condition of life. 
The rulers and guides of the settlement 
were the Jesuits, men who with a sereve 
courage courted martyrdom, but were 
steeped to the lips in superstition. Upon 
the shoulders of the savage red man the 
yoke of Christianity sat lightly, merely 
substituting new superstitions for old ones. 
The aspect of this new country was wild 
and terrible. The great lakes, like vast 
inland seas ; the msjastic rivers ; the rolling 
prairies ; the pathless forests ; were all rich 
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in suggestions of mystery. Is it strange 
that weird and poetic conceptions should 
fiad their origin in this limitless, unknown 
region; or that the popular imagination 
should people the sombre recesses of the 
forest with mystic deniz3ns? 

Toe early French missionaries ascribed 
a very diabolical inflaence to the sorcery 
practised by the children of the forest. 
Pére Arnaud, who spent many years 
in Labrador, remarks: “By the Iadian 
wizards’ strength of will, the wigwam 
moves like a table turning, and replies 
by knocks and leaps to the questions asked 
of it. Eh bien! you can see there spirit- 
rapping and table-turning surpassed. The 
familiar spirits of these Pagan Indians can 
really serve their masters, and show them 
things more wonderfal than you can con- 
ceive. Our great magnetisers would be 
astonished to see the facility with which 
these magnetisers manage the magnetic 
fluid, which I shall willingly term diabolical 
fluid,” 

A tradition of the Indian giant Oatikou, 
who was said to inhabit the mountains 
on the north side of the St. Lawrence, 
below Cacouna, still lingers in that vicinity, 
Outikou was the genius of evil; as he 
claimed the soul of his victims, the sound 
of his voice caused death. The belief in 
this giant who devours men was common, 
with many variations, to almost all savage 
tribes. Another Indian deity, Gougou, 
was supposed to haunt the Island of Mision, 
near the Baie de Chaleurs. This monster, 
a woman of immense siz9, was provided 
with pockets sufficiently large to hold a 
ship ; in these she kept her prey until she 
could devour it at her leisure, 

Stories of an Indian witch, who once 
possessed immense influence among the 
Iroquois, are still common about Riviére 
Ousile. She was called by the savages 
“Matshi Skonéon,” and by the French, 
“Dame aux Glsisuls,” or, ‘ Lady of the 
Iris.” She was supposed to have sold 
hereelf to the devil, and by his aid to be 
able to work miracles. At the witching 
hour of midnight she descended on a 
shooting star or a pale ray of moonlight. 
In the marshes this sorceress gathered the 
iris flowers, with which she crowned her- 
self when making her invocations to the 
Great Manitou. Under the shadow of 
huge rocks, amidst the foam of rushing 
cascades, or in the dense mists rising from 
the valley, she concealed herself to watch 
for little children, whom her song had 
power to fascinate. In order to torture 





her victims she invented atrocious tor- 
ments, Assailed by a vague, formless 
terror, they perished in slow agonies of 
fear. It was only when the cries of these 
suffering beings became andible, that the 
Evil Oue would reveal his secrets to his 
worshipper, Tradition asserts that this 
strange being was ultimately captured and 
burnt by her Indian enemies, 

It is claimed that the conquest of 
Canada by the English was predicted by 
an Indian witch years before the event 
actually happened. When a Canadian 
lumberman has the good fortune to kill 
a deer, he wraps himself at night in the 
skin, in order to keep off the witches. Ii 
is greatly to the credit of the French 
Canadians that, however sincere might be 
their belief in witchcraft, they never in- 
flicted upon those accused of sorcery the 
cruelties practised by their neighbours of 
Anglo-Saxon origin. 

A savage was allowed to have no power 
over a baptised Caristian, except when in 
a state of mortal sin, Different descrip- 
tions of magic were practised among the 
Indians, Oue species of wizard was called 
a medicine man, and professed to cure 
disease; another sort was termed an 
“adocté,” that is one who has entered into a 
compact with a “ Mahoumet.” It is diffizu!t 
to find the origin of this term, which the 
French colonists applied to the fawiliar 
spirits of the Indian sorcerers, A Cana- 
dian writer—Dr, J. C. Taché—>ffers the 
explanation that, considering the founder 
of Islamism the incarnation of all evil, the 
French applied his name, slightly alterad, 
to these imps of darkness. Mahoumet 
was a species of goblin, who devoted 
himself to the service of his votary 
on the condition that the latter should 
offer him frequent sacrifices, He is de- 
scribed as a little man about two feet 
high, with a skin grey and shining like 
that of a lizard, and eyes that glowed 
like living coals, The adoctés bound them- 
selves by a solemn oath, and it was only 
the sacraments of baptism, confession, and 
absolution that could break the covenant. 
Treachery between the contracting parties 
was not rare, neither being deterred by 
any scrupulous delicacy from trying to 
outwit the other; but as the adocté was 
the slave of his tormentor, he usually got 
the worst of the bargain. The spectre 
often became visible to his adocté, coun- 
selled him, and when not restrained by 
the influence of a magic superior to his 
own, aided him in his difficulties, Feuds 
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between these wizards were of common 
occurrence ; through the power of their 
respective Mahoumets they played each 
other many malicious tricks, but in the 
end the weaker invariably perished. Unless 
a wizard abandoned his evil practices he 
always died a violent death. 

The word “iguoléa” designates both a 
custom and a song imported from France 
by our ancestors; during many years it 
flourished in Canada, though even in the 
most remote country districts it now appears 
to have fallen into disuse. M. Ampére, 
chairman of the ‘Comité de la langue, de 
Vhistoire, et des arts de la France,” 
observes, in allusion to this song, “A 
chorus which is perhaps the only actual 
fragment left of the Druidical epoch,” The 
custom is said to date from the time of 
the Gauls, and is believed to have originated 
in the Druids’ habit of going out on New 
Year’s Eve to gather the mistletoe which 
clung to the oaks of their sacred forests, 
and the name was derived from the re- 
joicing cry uttered by the Pagan priests as 
the hallowed plant fell beneath the golden 
sickle, ‘Au gui, l’an neuf.” Christianity 
adopted the Pagan rite and sanctified it by 
charity, In French Canada a party of 
men, called ‘ les Iguoleux,” proceeded on 
New Year’s Eve from house to house 
collecting for the poor of the parish, or in 
some localities begging wax to make tapers 
for the altars, and singing a chorus in which 
the word “iguolés” often occurred, the 
term assuming slightly differing forms 
according to the dialects of the various 
provinces of France from which the colo- 
nists had originally come, as “ guillouée,” 
“la guilloua,” and “aguilauleu.” Troops 
of children preceded the procession shout- 
ing “La iguolés qui vient.” When the 
Iguoleux reached the house they beat time 
upon the door with long sticks as they 
shouted the chorus, but they never entered 
until the master or mistress or their repre- 
sentatives invited them to partake of 
hospitality. The invitation being accepted, 
compliments of the season were exchanged, 
and the charitable donations were placed 
in a bag destined for that purpose, In 
begging for the poor, request was always 
made for a chine of pork with the tail 
attached, called ‘“]'éshignés,” or “la chig- 
née.” In high good humour, the party, 
heralded by shouting children and barking 
dogs, then started for the next house, 
‘Nous prendrons la fille aiaée” is thought 
to be an allusion to the human sacrifices 
offered by the Druids. 








The devil plays a prominent part in the 
legendary lore of French Canada, but he 
does not appear as Lucifer, the star of the 
morning, the strong angel who fell through 
pride, but as the devil of monkish legend, 
a crafty and material being. The grotesque 
and comic elements are very apparent in 
his composition. His malice can be guarded 
against by simple means, as the sign of the 
cross, or calling upon Heaven or the Virgin 
will effectually banish the fiend. 

In the rural districts of Canada, Satan’s 
company may be confidently expected on 
all occasions. The presence of a little child 
in the room betrays the appearance of his 
Satanic Majesty, as the little innocent is 
sure to bewail itself vigorously. He may 
be met at a dance in the guise of a hand- 
some young man who excels all the rustic 
gallants in appearance. He wears gloves 
to conceal his claws ; and, disregarding the 
trammels of conventionality, keeps his hat 
on his head to hide his horns. He selects 
the prettiest girl as his partner; but his 
choice usually falls upon a coquette who, by 
dancing during Lent, or indulgence in frivo- 
lous vanity, has exposed herself to tempta- 
tion In the midst of the gaiety a strong 
odour of brimstone becomes perceptible, a 
piercing cry is heard, the attractive cavalier 
is abruptly wafted out of the window, carry- 
ing with him some useful domestic article, 
as the frying-pan or even the stove. If 
the girl should happen to wear a cross or 
a scapulary, she may escape with the scratch 
of a sharp claw. Canadian rustics never 
answer “entrez” when a knock is heard 
at the door; they invariably respond 
“ouvrez.” This is founded upon an old 
legend of a young woman who replied 
‘“‘entrez” to such a summons, when the 
devil came in and carried her off. 

When a priest is sent for to attend the 
sick, the devil is stimulated to his most 
lively activity, for then it is a question of 
the loss or gain of a‘soul. On such occa- 
sions a variety of the most unforeseen 
accidents are sure to happen. Prudent 
persons guard against such contingencies, 
Notwithstanding his zsal and versatility, 
Satan is often outwitted by mortals, 
though his subtle devices show discrimi- 
nation and knowledge of character. 

The wehr-wolf legend constitutes one of 
the worst of the traditional beliefs in French 
Canada. It is thought that one who fails 
for seven years to partake of the commu- 
nion will be turned into a “ loup-garou.” 
The “loup-garou” may appropriate the 
form of a hare, a fox, a wild cat, or even a 
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black hev. Endowed with supernatural 
speed and strength, he roams at night 
through woods and desert places. A 
fierce creature, with appetites exaggerating 
those of the animal he resembles, his chief 
delight is in devouring little children. In 
order to regain his estate of lost humanity, 
it was necessary that the .monster’s blood 
should be shed ; this kindly office being 
usually performed by a friend, a com- 
plete restoration was certain to follow the 
operation. 

The Wandering Jew legend in various 
forms is popular in Canada, The souls of 
the lost and the spirits in purgatory occupy 
& prominent position in Canadian folk- 
lore. These haunting spirits are often 
supposed to return to the world, and are 
frequently detained on the scene of their 
past misdeeds in punishment for sin. A 
wrong could only be righted by the inter- 
vention of a living being, The evil spirits 
were unable to cross the blessed waters of 
the St. Lawrence without the help of a 
Christian. 

The Aurora Borealis, called “les mario- 
nettes, les éclairons, les lustrions,” are 
believed to be lost souls. The Canadians 
think that the sound of an instrument, or 
the sound of the human voice raised in 
song, will make “les éclairons” dance, It 
is a common habit for the country people 
to sing aloud, to keep away the evil spirits. 
Dire misfortune threatens the reckless being 
who adopts this method of amusing him- 
self while the quivering lights flash across 
the sky. Unless the precaution of touch- 
ing him with a consecrated palm fs taken, 
he gradually becomes fascinated, loses con- 
trol of his senses, and before morning 


| dawns, his body lies stiff and stark in 


death, while his soul is wafted away to join 
in the giddy whirl of the “ marionettes.” 
Fireflies, known to the country people 
as “‘ fi-follets,” are also supposed to be the 
souls of the lost. It is their prerogative to 
lead their followers to destruction. A 
simple charm will avert the malicious 
designs of these imps. If the object of 
their persecution can retain sufficient 
presence of mind to thrust either a needle 
or a sharp knife into the nearest fence, the 


} firefly is obliged to stop short in his 


course. One of two things must then 
happen, either the will-o’-the-wisp will 
impale himself upon the sharp instrument 
and thus find deliverance, or else he will 
exhaust himself in frantic efforts to pass 
through the needle’s eye, an achievement 


7 48 difficult to the airy spirit as to the moat 





substantial of mortals, In the meantime 
the traveller can seek shelter. 

The “ Lutin ” is a tricky sprite, delight- 
ing in mischief. He turns the cream sour, 
throws things into disorder, and at night 
takes long rides on the farmer’s best 
horses. A remedy for this exists. Lutin 
possesses orderly instincts, and is forced 
to leave everything exactly as he finds it. 
If the farmer scatters a quart of bran before 
the stable door, the intruder in entering 
will be forced to step upon the bran, and 
the pressure of his footsteps will disarrange 
the grains, In scrupulous fulfilment of his 
obligation he must replace them one by one. 
While he is engaged in this tedious task 
the night passes, and when morning dawns 
Lutin is obliged to disappear. 

The Canadian seafaring population 
entertain superstitions peculiar to them- 
selves. There are certain fishes which 
the fisherfolk never touch, as for instance 
a kind of haddock, commonly called “Saint 
Peter’s Fish,” which legend declares was 
the first fish taken out of the net by the 
Apostle on the occasion of the miraculous 
draught of fishes. The back of the fish 
is said to bear, in black marks, the imprint 
of Saint Peter's fingers. 

Canadian sailors professed to hear the 
plaintive accents of the spirit that bewailed 
itself in the vicinity of Cap Madeleine. 
For many years mysterious sounds were 
said to haunt Prince Edward’s Island. 
Sighs that rent asunder the heart, plaints 
that deeply moved the soul, sung by 
voices that had nothing human in them, 
were heard in Roman Catholic chapels 
during service. Some heard nothing, 
while others were affected to tears and 
faintness by this torrent of melody 
vibrating in tender modulations and beat- 
ing against the rock, until it became lost in 
distant echoes. Many attempts to exorcise 
these uneasy spirits were made without 
success, The fishermen tell of weird flames 
which are seen dancing on the waves of 
the Baie de Chaleurs, and which they 
believe serve as a reminder to pray for 
the souls of those who have perished on 
that spot. 

Sailors are firmly convinced that Admiral 
Walker, with his phantom fleet, appears 
in the Galf of St. Lawrence. L’Amiral 
du Brouillard, or Admiral of the Fog, he 
is called. The sight always presages 
disaster for mariners; and mavy terrible 
shipwrecks that have taken place at Ile 
aux (Zafs are believed to have been caused 
by this ghastly spectacle, The sea may be 
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smooth as a mirror. Suddenly the water 
becomes agitated, the waves rise mountains 
high, Then a vessel appears, vainly striving 
to make way against the raging billows. 
She is crowded by men in ancient uniforms. 
On the main deck stands the commanding 
officer, who points out the sombre heights 
of Cape Despair to the pilot; while a 
beautiful woman, distraught with terror, 
clings to his arm. The ship drives straight 
on to Cape Despair. Piercing cries are 
heard mingling with the noize of the 
tempest. Glimpses of white, agonised 
faces; of upraised, pleading hands; flash 
from the angry waters. Then, abruptly, 
the vision vanishes. The sunshine dimples 
on a sea like a mirror, the waves ripple 
softly to the foot of Cape Despair. 

A belief in mermaids is very general. 
In 1725 the pilot of a French ship called 
the ‘Marie de Grace,” in an affidavit 
signed by the captain of tho same vessel, 
swore to having seen a mermaid off the 
Banks of Newfoundland. In 1782 Venant 
St. Germain of Repentigny, merchant and 
voyageur, swore before Judges Pauet and 
Ogden of the King’s Bench, Montreal, to 
having seen a mermaid in Lake Superior. 
Returning from Michilimakinac to the 
Grand Portage, this trader arrived at the 
south end of the Paté. A little before 
sunset, the evening being clear and fine, 
the deponent was returning from setting 
his nets. He perceived in the lake an 
animal the upper part of whose body re- 
sembled that of a human being. It was 
about the size of a seven-year-old child ; 
the complexion was of a brownish hue, like 
that of a young negro; it had woolly hair. 
St. Germain, with three men who accom- 
panied him and an old Indian woman to 
whom he had given a passage in his canoe, 
all examined this apparition attentively. 
The Canadian wished to obtain possession 
of this strange being, but the violent oppo- 
sition of the old Indian woman prevented 
him from raising his gun, and the creature 
disappeared. The woman was indignant at 
his audacity in attempting to fire upon what 
she termed Manitou Nablig Nabais, the God 
of the Waters and Lakes, who could raise a 
tempest at any moment, and expressed her 
determination to fly the danger. The voya- 
geur remained in hisowncamp, Two hours 
later a violent storm arose, which continued 
with unabated fury for three days. Many 
other voyageurs had seen the same appa- 
rition. It was the general belief among the 
Indian tribes that this island was the resi- 
dence of the God of the Waters and Lakes. 





The superstitious Canadian, believing 
himself to be in constant contention with 
evil influences, did not disdain to hecome 
himself the worker of magic spells; he 
believed sincerely in necromancy and magic, 
and made attempts to practise the black 
art. Most of the epells and charms in use 
among the Canadians were taken from “ La 
Petit Albert,” a small edition of ‘ Albert- 
le-Grand” as used in France. The chief 
objects in employing these incantations was 
to fiad concealed treasures, changing tin 
into silver, the conjuring of spirits from 
the other world ; it was also attempted to 
comtrol the devil. 


CIRCULATING LIBRARIES, 

Various hard things have been said of 
the circulating library system, and not 
without reason, perhaps; but surely the 
circulating library is justified of its sub- 
scriberr. It is said that the growth of 
lending libraries tends to check the sale of 
books, and to encourage the circulation of 
a very inferior class of literature. The 
former charge is rather an imaginary one, 
for it is quite certain that in many cases 
the lioraries tend to encourage rather than } 
restrict the buying of books, Many sub- 
scriders borrow books that they could not 
afford to buy, and would certaioly never 
dream of buying even were they unattain- 
able through the libraries. The sale of 
some books may be slightly affected by the 
preference of so many readers for borrow- 
ing rather than buying ; but against this 
might be set many considerations on the 
other side. On the whole it is very 
doubtful whether the library system does 
in any appreciable degree affect the pur- 
chase of books. 

As to the circulation of a very inferior 
class of literature, it must be admitted that 
in this charge there is a considerable 
amount of truth. Many novels, for ex- 
ample, have no circulation at all save 
through the libraries. No one buys them, 
but they are useful in filling the library 
boxes—especially for country subscribers 
—and it is to be presumed that they get 
read occasionally. Were there no libraries 
such books would never be published at 
all; or, if printed, would drop still-born 
from the press, greatly to the gain of 
literature. Bat while admitting that the 
great lending libraries do put a good deal 
of rubbish into circulation, it must be 
remembered that they have fostered, and 
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indeed created, a taste for reading in 
many quarters where books were but 
little known. The reading may be ill- 
directed, but it is at least better than no 
reading at all; and, the habit once formed, 
there is always the hope that the reader 
may find his way to the real pasture- 
grounds of literature, where genuine nutri- 
ment may be found and enjoyed. 

The circulating library is practically the 
growth of modern times, It has been 
pointed out, it is true, that one Saint 
Pamphilus, Presbyter of Cz3area, who 
died in the year 309, founded a library 
there which is said to have contained thirty 
thousand volumes, and that this collection, 
consisting of religious works, was,made for 
the purpose of lending the books to re- 
ligiously disposed people. Saint Jerome 
particularly mentions the lending of the 
books as the chief purpose of the library. 
But excepting this Cz:arean collection, 
there is no trace of a library in any way re- 
sembling the present day circulating library 
until we come to the seventeenth century. 

The first germs of the present system 
may be found in the practice—not alto- 
gether unknown to medieval “ stationers ” 
—introduced by one or two booksellers, of 
lending their waresto be read. From time 
immemorial booksellers’ shops have been 
the favourite resort of all touched with the 
love of letters ; and in days gone by, when 
the art of advertising was practically un- 
known, it was only by frequenting the 
shops where books were sold that possible 
purchasers were able to learn what was 
going on in the publishing world, to know 
what new books were in course of publi- 
cation, and to hear and exchange the latest 
literary gossip. These early book-lovers, 
one may be quite sure, would be certain to 
while away many a leisure hour by “ sam- 
pling” the wares on their hosts’ counters, 
and would read, or at least dip into many 
volumes besides those they actually pur- 
chased for more leisurely consumption at 
home, And hence might arise, very 
naturally, the custom of formally lending 
out books to read for a monetary con- 
sideration. 

Thus, at the end of Kirkman’s “‘Shracian 
Wonder,” published in 1661, the book- 
seller makes the following announcement : 
‘If any gentlemen please to repair to my 
house aforesaid, they may be farnished 
with all manner of English or French 
histories, romances, or poetry, which are 
to be sold or read for reasonable considera- 
tion.” It is not quite clear from the last 





few words whether the books might be 
taken away to be read, or whether the 
reading was to be done in the bookseller’s 
shop. Bat that books might be taken 
home is evident from the remark of a 
character in Nevile’s ‘ Poor Scholar,” 
printed in 1662. “Step to a bookseller’s,” he 
says, ‘and give him this angel, which I'll 
lend you, for the use of the many-languaged 
bibles lately publish’t, for a week. Their 
price is twelve pound. When you have 
got them to your atudy, invite your father to 
your chamber, show him your library, and 
tell him you are twelve pounds out of 
purse for those large volumes.” This was 
an ingenious way of getting round the 
“relieving officer,” but it is doubtful, after 
all, whether the lending system was put 
into practice to any great extent. 

Mr. Pepys, however, took advantage of 
it. After selling in disgust the copy he 
had first purchased of Batler’s “‘ Hudibras,” 
he wished to make another attempt to read 
the book which every one else was prais- 
ing, and, being thriftily unwilling to buy 
another copy until he had had an 
opportunity of making himself betiec 
acquainted with its contents, he went ‘o 
St. Paul’e Churchyard, which was then 
fairly crowded with book-shops, and there 
looked upon the second part of “‘ Hudibras,” 
which, he says, ‘I buy not, but borrow to 
read, to see if it be as good as the first, 
which the world cried so mightily up, 
though it hath not a good liking in me, 
though I had tried but twice or three times 
reading to bring myself to think it witty.” 
The renewed attempt at an appreciation of 
the book seems to have been a little more 
successful than the earlier readings, for in 
less than a fortnight Mr. Pepys paid 
another visit to his bookseller’s, and 
bought, with several more serious works, 
both parts of ‘‘Hudibras ”—“' the book now 
in greatest fashion for drollery ”—although 
he neively confessed that he still found it 
hard to see where the wit lay. 

There are no further traces of a circula- 
ting library of any kind until we reach the 
next century, in the course of which the 
modern system was introduced into all the 
chief towns of the kingdom. One of the 
very first circulating libraries established 
in Great Britain was set up by Allan 
Ramsay in 1725 at Edinburgh, a city 
which has always been in the van of 
intellectual progress. Plays and works 
of fiction seem to have formed the staple 
of Ramsay’s collection, and the circulation 
of so much “light” literature gave great 
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offence to some of the severer citizens, who 
stirred up the magistrates to make an 
attempt to suppress the new institution. 
Happily the foolish attempt at interference 
failed, and Allan Ramsay’s library con- 
tinued in active operation, through several 
changes of proprietorship, until in 1831 it 
was sold and dispersed. 

London was slow in following Edin- 
burgh. Benjamin Franklin particularly 
mentions in his “ Autobiography” that 
during his early residence in the English 
capital, about 1720-1725, circulating 
libraries were unknown, and he describes 
how a bookseller, who possessed a very ex- 
tensive stock, allowed him—"“ for a reason- 
able retribution”—to have access to his 
shelves, and to borrow whatever books he 
wished to read. The first regular circu- 
lating library in London was established 
in 1740, at number one hundred and 
thirty-two, Strand, by a bookseller named 
Wright, who was succeeded in turn by 
Messrs. Batho, John Bell, and Cawthorn, 
the grandfather of the proprietor of the 
present ‘British Library,” conducted by 
Messrs. Cawthorn and Hatt, in Cockspur 
Street, Charing Cross. The library was 
removed to its present premises about 
the year 1800, when its old head- 
quarters in the Strand were wanted for 
the approach to the Regent—afterwards 
Waterloo — Bridge. Wright’s enterprise 
was soon imitated, for in 1742 one Simon 
Fancourt issued “ Proposals for erecting a 
Public Circulating Library in London,” 
with himself as librarian; and Fancourt 
was followed by many others, From 1754 
to 1774 the Society of Arts met over a circu- 
lating library in Crane Court, Fleet Street. 

The other large towns of the kingdom 
were not slow in introducing the new 
system, although many of the country 
libraries were smal), An essayist in the 
“Annual Register” for 1761 remarks: 
“The reading female hires her novels from 
some country circulating library which 
consists of about a hundred volumes.” 
The ordinary “reading female” would 
soon exhaust this limited amount of 
provender. It was a common gibe against 
circalating libraries that their principal 
customers were women. In “The Rivals” 
—1775—Sheridan makes Sir Anthony 
Absolute say to Mrs. Malaprop: “ Madam, 
a circulating library in a town is as 
an evergreen tree of diabolical know- 
ledge |” and certainly the books that Miss 
Lydia had to hide so hastily—leaves just 
plucked from the particular tree which 





supplied the ladies of Bath—were not all 
of the most innocent character. 

One of the first of the provincial circula- 
ting libraries was established at Newcastle-. 
on-Tyne in 1746 ; and five years later one 
was opened at Birmingham by William 
Hutton, afterwards the historian of that 
town. In his “ Autobiography” Hutton 
says: “I was the first who opened a [ 
circulating library in Birmingham, in 1751, 
since which time many have started in the 
race.” He, too, has a word for the ladies ; 
for he says: ‘As I hired out books, the 
fair sex did not neglect the shop. Some 
of them were so obliging as to show an 
inclination to share with me the troubles 
of the world.” After Birmingham came 
Manchester, where a circulating library was | 
established about 1757, and in the following | 
year Liverpool followed suit. The latter, 
known in Jater days as the “ Liverpool 
(Proprietary ) Library,” was accustomed for 
many years to style itself, in annual reports 
and other documents, the “ oldest circu- [ 
lating library in Europe” ; but from what 
has been stated above, it is clear that this 
claim was without foundation in fact. 

This Liverpool library was begun by a 
small clab of men taking in the “ Monthly 
Review” toread, This led to the purchase 
of other books and periodicals, and so to 
the foundation of a regular circulating | 
library. Its first catalogue was issued in 
November, 1758, when it contained four } 
hundred and fifty volumes, and was able to 
boast the support of one hundred and nine 
subscribers at five shillings each. The 
Rochdale Library was founded in 1770, and 
ten years later we hear of a very large | 
one at Exeter, but the exact date of its 
establishment is unknown. By this time 
lending libraries were too common to be 
remarked, and all over the kingdom they 
were doing good service in enlarging the 
reading class, and creating a more general 
interest in literature. 

The London Library was founded in 
1840, and is now one of the finest and 
choicest collections in the world. Two 
years later Mr. Mudie established the 
subscription library that has made his 
name famous all over the world: There 
are many other large circulating libraries in 
London and the provinces, but Mudie’s 
remains the largest. Every year it circu- 
lates an enormous number of books, and 
supplies the wants of a vast army of readers, 
both in town and country. Books may 
come and books may go, but Mudie’s bids 
fair to go on for ever. 
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BEN MA CHREE. 


A Boat to see the caves, sir? Just step round. 
Beside the breakwater the steps are free. 

Oh, yes, I know the currents of the Sound, 

And the queer humours of the Irish Sea. 

I've learnt each reef and sunken rock to trace, 

And studied them, these three-score years and more, 
Long ere folk talked about our little place, 

Or foot of stranger trod Port Erin’s shore. 


Yonder is Bradda Head. The little hut, 
Hanging upon it like a puffin’s nest, 

Was built before the great lead mine was shut. 
See, where the heather purples all the crest 

Of the steep cliff ; and yon great cave below, 
Where the blue waves lie like an inland lake, 
Has it a name, you say? A tale we know, 
We old men, for the notes you want to make? 


Oh, ay, there's not a nook about the coast, 

Not a rock frowning o’er the clear green waves, 

But has its story, or its name to boast; 

The smugglers used to use the deepest caves ; 

— shipwrecked men might gain the 
edge, 

At highest washing of the wildest sea, 

Clinging to the sharp flint stones at the edge— 

We call it still ‘‘ the grave of Ben ma Chree.” 


Well, I will tell the tale as best I may, 

If you will steer her till I get a light ; 

Straight out, sir, till she fetches Fleshwick Bay. 
You want to land there, if I heard you right ? 
‘Twill be, let's see, some eighty years ago, 

Since all men whispered, ay, and talked out free, 
Of the bold smuggler captain, daring Joe, 

Who called his raking craft ‘‘ the Ben ma Chree.” 


That's Manx, you know, for ‘‘woman of my heart,” 

And Joe, who loved naught else but boat and wife, 

Called them alike, and scarce the two could part, 

Giving them all of his hot soul and life. 

He'd fight the strongest cutter for his craft, 

He'd spend his richest gains to deck his lass ; 

And if she asked ‘‘ which best?” he kissed and 
laughed, 

And to one name tossed off his brimming glass. 


One night, a wild and squally winter’s night, 
Joe had a rich and daring venture on ; 

The surf around the Chicken surging white, 

The whole air thrilling with its ominous moan. 
‘*The better for my Ken ma Chree,” Joe swore ; 
‘The cutter’s dainty captain bides at home, 
Safe at St. Mary's; we can ratch ashore, 
Between the Stack and yon long line of foam.” 


Bold as he was, he would not fling away 
Cargo or craft, for lack of watch or bode ; 
Deep need for one to watch St. Mary’s Bay, 
Where the King’s cutter at her moorings rode. 
Each man was needed for the sloop, each man 
Was known too well a sentinel to be. 

“But what we fail to do, a woman can, 

Such a brave woman as my Ben ma Chree.” 


“ Watch them, my girl, for me,” said Captain Joe; 
**If they weigh anchor ere our work is done, 

Light up our beacon with its ruddy glow 

High up on Bradda. Give us time to run, 

For if she shows her heels, there’s not a ship 
Among the King’s to catch her. You've the wit, 
Through all the closest guard they set to slip, 

I'll trust my life and venture both to it.” 


And the night darkened. As the tale is told, 

A traitor, Joe in courting days had crossed, 

His plans to the King’s men that day had sold ; 
A traitor, who knew all the perilous coast. 

And Mary, by the ways that women have, 
Heard of the treachery, saw the desperate need, 
And knew that husband, cargo, craft, to save, 
She must give all she had, of strength and speed. 





Over the mountain path her flying feet 
Carried her swiftly—up to Bradda Head, 
Where the great waves in angry thunder beat, 
To light the warning beacon blaze she sped ; 
Who, with a mocking demon in his eye, 

Sprang out to stop her on her dizzy path? 
He, whose old passion, sunk to treachery, 
Had sold her wedded love to chains or death. 


‘* Whither so fast?” he said, and laughed and seized 

The struggling hands in his relentless grasp. 

‘You've done too long what yon trapped robber 
pleased, y 

Hear my words now, yield to my loving clasp. 

We need no blaze, my pretty one, to see, 

While the Hawk swoops upon her prey down there ; 

The net is strong around the Ben ma Chree, | 

And her doomed master sees no warning flare.” 


Vain were her frantic prayers, her struggles vain, 
As strong as merciless her ruffian foe ; 

Her wild cry wailed, unheard, across the main, 
Where fearless went the work of Captain Joe. 

No quick flame reddened from the beetling moor, 
Silent the cutter stole across the waves, 

While bale and runlet, hove upon the shore, 
Were piling fast and dewp in rocky caves, 


Sudden she ceased her panting, piteous plea ; 
Sudden her little hands relaxed their strife ; 
Her wild eyes softened, shyly, tenderly. 

Could that meek beauty be the skipper's wife, 
Who looked up smiling at his traitor then, 
Who on his shoulder bent her golden head ? 

‘* You know the secret, rarely guessed by men, 
We women love our masters,” Mary said. 


Long afterwards, his ravings in his bands 

Told how she promised—would he let her go 

To set a light to all those ready brands, 

As a last service done to Captain Joe— 

That she would leave him, leave him for his sake, 
And fly with him, far from the little isle ; 
And—said the double traitor—‘‘ as she spoke 

She gave me sealing kiss and radiant smile.” 


Together they two gained the dizzy height, 
Together lit the bracken on the heath, 
Together heard the clamour at the sight, 
Together watched the hurried stir beneath ; 
Saw, as the cutter rounded by the Calf, 

The sloop glide swiftly o’er the darkening sea ; 
Heard Captain Joe, with a triumphant laugh, 
Shout his ‘‘all well ” up to his Ben ma Chree. 


‘‘And,” raved the wretch, ‘‘e’en as I turned to claim 
Reward for all that I had staked and lost, 

With a wild cry on his—his hated name, 

A wild, shrill cry, that rang along the coast, 

She darted from my clasping arms to spring 

To the steep crag that juts above the sea. 

I strove to catch her garments fluttering, 

A flash, a shriek, and where was Ben ma Chree ?” 


Next day, when in and out the mighty cave 

The waters washed and gurgled at their will, 
Floating upon the green, translucent wave, 

Her blue eyes closed, her red lips sweet and still, 
With golden hair that, lifelike, seemed to move 
With the long, heaving swell that made her bed, 
They found the woman who had died for love 
Drifting upon the tide that bore her—dead. 


From the wretch crouched amid the purple heather, 
Gibbering his bitter story o'er and o’er, 

With his cold fingers fiercely clenched together 
Over a fragment of the dress she wore, 

They gathered all that she had dared and done, 
And knew that rescue or revenge were nought ; 
For him—his lifelong punishment begun, 

And she—had paid the price of what she bought. 


Joe seemed to take the story quiet like, 

When he came joyous back to hear it all. 

They say that men the sudden death-shots strike 
Stand straight and still a moment ere they fall ; 
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He stood and heard the madman’s frantic tale ; 
He stood beside her grave at Craigneesh there, 

With blazing eyes, and lips tight set and pale, 

And passed away, alone in his despair. 


Alone, best let a man alone with death. 

I say his friends were right who let him pass. 
What words of comfort are but wasted breath? 
Well, it’s all long ago, and so it was. 

He strode down to yon far quayside next day, 
Where at her anchor swung the Ben ma Chree, 
Leapt aboard of her, waved his mates away, 
Set sail, took helm, and bore away to sea, 


Not far ; the watchers saw him ratching back, 
And wondered what the stricken man would dc ; 
He made the cavern with his last short tack, 

And to its hidden depths the cutter flew ; 

And in a little while they saw Joe swim 

Out from its shadow, gai. the further shore, 

And make for Craigneesh. As they looked at him, 
Up from the cavern rose a sullen roar, 


And smoke came eddying thickly from its mouth. 
Not long before the fishers got afloat. 

They found rent spars and rigging drifting south ; 
They found the wreckage of the gallant boat, 
Never to run a precious cargo more, 

Never her turn of speed again to show. 

One in the blue sea, one beneath the moor, 

Slept the two sister loves of Captain Joe. 


He died, a grave, stern man, still in his prime. 
They say none ever saw him smile in life ; 

He did in death, when ‘neath the budding thyme 
They laid him, blessed at last, beside his wife ; 
But still, when fishing where the callies lie, 
Below the rocks, where roughest frets the sea, 
Where the great granite arch stands steadfastly, 
The old men point ‘' the grave of Ben ma Chree.” 


there was nothing to force them to keep 
up the appearance of union between them. 

This afternoon, as he came over the 
downs from the lighthouses, and saw her, 
a red-cloaked figure against the background 
of snowy landscape, a savage exclamation 
broke from him. She passed him, care- 
less, indifferent as always, apparently not 
even seeing him, though at the moment he 
and she were the only haman figures visible 
on that wide waste of snow-covered downs. 

He went down towards the Bay, where 
he was staying, his first impulse being to 
pack up and return totown again, But by 
the time he had reached the hotel the had 
changed his mind. Why skoald he run 
away from her? Why should he let 
her presence goad him into flying this 
place, as he had done all the others where 
he had met her # 

Town was disgusting at the present 
moment—dense with fog. Here the sun 
was ehining, and the skies were blue. He 
was very comfortable in his quarters; the 
dinners were excellent, the attention per- 
fect. There was good fishing to be had, and 
there were some nice people in the house, 
who made time pass quickly—one or two 
pleasant men from town who could play a 
good game of billiards,and some pretty girle. 





Yes ; he was very comfortable where he 
was, and he certainly should not Jeave the 
place just because one of her confounded 
caprices had driven her into the same 
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CHAPTER I. 


He had met her face to face in an 
Esstern bazaar; he had passed her in a 
sleigh as they drove, muffled in furs, 
through the principal street of Irkutsk ; 
he had strayed across her searching for 
treasures in an old curiosity shop in Rome ; 
and now they met, once more, on the 
downs of an English coast, as if the whole 
world were not wide enough to keep their 
different ways asunder—they who had 
wrenched their lives apart as completely 
as if no vow nor tie had ever bound them. 
Certainly, when he had come to this little 
bay, called St. Margaret’s, girt in by the 
great white cliffs from the bustle and un- 
rest of the world outside, he would have 
said that this was the very last place in 
which he would have expected to meet 
this wayward, wilfal, restless woman, who 
had been his wife till they had so wearied 
and chafed each other that their bonds had 
become intolerable. So they had parted, ehe 
going her way and he his. There were no 
children, Their only child had died a few 
months old, and so, as it seemed to them, 





neighbourhood, 

After dinner that evening he went into 
the drawing-room. He had fa!len during 
the past week into the habit of doing so. 
When he first came he had spent his 
evenings chiefly between the billiard and 
smoking-rooms. The principal of the es- 
tablishment, a handsome, kind-eyed woman, 
looked up with a little significant smile at 
another woman sitting near. But for once 
Carleton did not make his way to the side 
of the prettiest girl staying in the house, 
She was at this moment sitting reading, 
or pretending to read, near the fire. He 
sat down by the principal, and aft:r a while 
asked her a question about the lady he had 
met on the downs that afternoon. 

“The Red Lady? We call her that 
because she seems so fond of the colour. 
Her name is the same as yours—Carleton. 
She came herein the autumn and took one 
of the bungalows on the cliffs. I think 
she must find it rather dull—people don’s 
call, you know——” 

Miss Carlisle stopped, colouring slightly. 

“* Why ?” asked Carleton. 
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“Ob, I don’t know. There is a little 
mystery about her. She told the Vicar 
when she came that she was separated from 
her husband, but gave no reason.” 

“T wonder she didn’t keep that piece of 
information to herself,” said Carleton 
grimly. 

“She might have said he was in—India 
or Kamechatka,” said a bright, pretty 
widow, who for some feminine reason of 
her own did not care for Carleton. 

“If a woman chooses to flaunt in the 
eyes of the world that she has no lawful 
guardian or protector, she must not be 
surprised at receiving some of its stones. 
The world is a cowardly bully, at the 
best,” he said bitterly. 

He himself never mentioned the fact 
that he was a married man. It opened up 
painful questions and surmises, and he did 
not feel inclined to be in a perpetual state 
of explanation to his fellow-creatures, 
Besides, as he lived as a bachelor, it was 
more convenient to be known as one. 

He rose and walked over to the side of 
the pretty girl by the fireside. She was 
staying at the hotel with her mother, the 
lady between whom and Mies Carlisle had 
passed that smiling, amueed glance, 

She was a good little girl, docile and 
obedient, who thought as her mother told 
her, aud whose present filial obedience 
suggested that willingness to be raled later 
by ber husband which Saint Paul lays 
down as the lawful attitude of the 
minds of wives towards their husbands. 
She would never expect to be treated on 
that absurd footing of intellectual and 
moral equality, She would never question 
the Jaws laid down for her guidance by her 
husband, nor show herself a distinct original 
personality, who failed to see that there 
should be one rule for the guidance of her 
husband’s life, and another for her own. 

As he looked into the flushing, delicate 
face, the lovely eyes raised with a smile to 
his, he thought that the husband who won 
her would be a happy man. What had 
possessed him to marry a clever woman ? 
And he turned with a sense of restful 
refreshment to the girl beside him, whose 
ignorant and unintelligent mind was clad 
in such perfect physical beauty. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE next morning he and Miss Hurst 
strolled off together down the bay. He 
talked, and she listened. She seemed 
absorbed in all that he said, She had never 
had such an admirer as this before ; so hand- 





some, so clever, and bearing so unmis- 
takeably in his manner and air, the stamp 
of a social world far above her own, For 
her father, now dead, had made his fortune 
as a linen-draper in Clapham, and it was 
Nature, not birth, that had given her and 
her mother the refinement they possessed. 
As she walked she listened to his voice 
rather than to his words, but she always 
mapaged to smile or nod in the right place, 
and looked distractingly pretty through 
it all. 

It was a glorious morning. A rapid 
thaw had set in during the night, and the 
air was sunny and balmy as spring. 

A tangle of seaweed left by the line 
of ebbing tide filled the air with salt, sweet 
sea-scents, Miss Hurst amused herself by 
gathering up the stranded sprays as they 
caught her fancy: crimson, yellow-tinted, 
sponges ; deadman’s fingers ; and mermaid’s 
purses. They passed the groyne and con- 
tinued their walk along the beach. The 
tide was out, leaving bare chalk and rock 
between which gurgled up fresh-water 
streams flowing out to ses, and carrying 
with them myriads of tiny shells, The 
grey crows and the sea-gulls swooped 
down on seaweed-covered rocks and sunlit 
sea in search of food, careless of the pre- 
sence of the two human beings stroliing 
side by side on the beach. 

“They say they cav find some very rare 
sort of shell here sometimes in those fresh- 
water springs,” said Miss Hurst, 

“Cowries do you mean ?” 

“Yor. A man showed me one. He was 
quite pleased at having found it. I thought 
it was a very common little shel]. I have 
seen heaps of them. A cousin of mine 
brought a lot from some place abroad.” 

She looked so pretty, as the sea-breezes 
ruffled her hair, and the sunshine lighted 
her eyes, that Carleton did not think it at 
all necessary to explain that her speech 
itself expressed the strangeness of such 
shells being found in this English bay. 

* The man who found the cowrie used to 
spend hours poking in the old beach up 
there, hunting for fossils. But I tell you 
what I should love to find: a piece of 
amber. I have looked for some every day 
since I came.” 

‘We must walk along the high-water 
mark,” he said, smiling. ‘Let us go on a 
little farther and look.” 

Suddenly something in the drift of sea- 
weed caught his eye. It was a fair-sized 
piece of amber. He picked it up, and gave 
it to her. 
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She was delighted with it, and profuse 
in her thanks. He could not help contrast- 
ing her with that other woman, who, if 
she had set her heart on finding a piece of 
amber, would not have been satisfied with 
her husband finding it for her. She would 
probably have gone on searching till she 
had found another piece herself. It was 
only a trifling thing, but it was typical of 
every act of her life. 

‘Suppose we go up and poke about in 
the old beach,” said Miss Hurst, laughing. 
‘We might find some fossils too.” 

She turned towards the cliff, but he 
stopped her. It was dangerous to walk 
under it after the hard frost. There might 
be a fall at any moment, 

** What nonsense !” she said, with coquet- 
tish petulance. ‘I often walk close under 
them and nothing ever falls!” 

“T would rather you didn’t go!” he 
said earnestly, “Suppose anything did 
happen ‘ 

His eyes said more than he knew, for she 
blushed scarlet, and turned away quickly, 
looking seawards but sesing nothing, for 
her eyes were dazed with a frightened glad- 
ness that had leaped into them. 

He had caught a glimpse of it, and its 
light shone straight down into the heart 
whose workings he had wilfully kept dark 
even from himself, and he knew that it was 
fall of the thought of this girl; that she 
was the one woman he desired—and she 
cared for him ! 

He looked away, dumb, stricken, con- 
fased, with a mingled sense of triumph and 
sickening despair, He looked up the beach 
towards the cliffs, from whose peril he had 
carefully shielded her—and :aw his wife, 

About a year before there had been a 
fall of the chalk near to where they were 
standing. Some of the fallen blocks lay 
piled up at the foot of the cliff. Sitting 
on the old beach just beyond the fall, 
which had till that moment screened her 
from them, was his wife, a vivid, distinct 
figure in her red cap and cloak against the 
whiteness of the cliff. She leant back, asleep 
apparently, for her eyes were closed. The 
sunlight fell fall on her face, lighting it up 
clearly to him. Even where he stood, every 
sign showing the passing of time was fully 
seen. The round freshness of youth had 
vanished ; the skin was sallow; the brow 
faintly lined with the mental activity of 
which he had so disapproved ; and the lips 
were compressed and pale, as if with 
physical suffering, He had thought her 
handsome once, with a refined, intelligent 





beauty. But in his eyes there was no 
beauty left, and the woman by his side 
was young, lovely, and to be loved ! 

A rage of fierce hate swept over him, 
At the same instant there was a mofiled 
sound. A few pieces of chalk slipping 
from the face of the cliff broke themselves 
to pieces on one of the larger boulders 
at the foot, without waking the sleeping 
woman. He saw and understood, with 
that mad, desperate despair and hate 
tearing all the while at his heartstrings, 
The whole scene was over in an instant. 

‘‘ What was that?” asked Miss Harst, 
turning; but before she could see the 
sleeping, unconscious figure, Carleton had 
caught her round the waist, and was half 
dragging, half carrying her down the beach, 
towards the sea, A moment later there 
came a thundering, crashing roar of falling 
cliff, as the chalk, cracked by the frost, 
slid suddenly downwards, covering the pile 
that lay already heaped up at its foot, and 
rolling in great boulders that shivered and 
crumbled into innumerable fragments down 
the beach, almost overtaking the flying 
figures. But, though they were struck by 
some of the scattering fragments, they had 
time to reach a place of safety. 

When Carleton, with Miss Hurst, breath- 
less, exhausted with the race across the 
heavy shingle, clinging half-crying to his 
arm, looked back, he saw only tons of 
riven boulders piled up at the foot of the 
cliff, while the air was dim with the dust 
of the chalk crushed into powder by the 
weight of its own fall. 

There was no other sight nor sound. 

The red-cloaked figure had vanished 
from the scene—and from his life. 


CHAPTER III, 


No one saw him again for the rest 
of the day at the hotel under the cliff. 
He left the Bay in the afternoon without 
a word of farewell to any one. 

He wandered up and down on the face 
of the earth, for more than a year. 

Then suddenly, driven by the spirit that 
left him no peace night or day, he returned 
to England. When he reached England 
the same inexorable goading sent him 
down to St. Margaret’s Bay. It was 
winter when he had last seen it; now, it 
was spring. Easter had fallen late that 
year, and, the weather being perfect, the 
hotel was crowded with visitors, 

The principal was glad to see him, for 
he had been a favourite with her; but 
there was disapproval in the sweet honesty 
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of her eyes, and he knew that it referred 
to his treatment of Miss Hurst. His abrupt 
departure must have seemed unjustifiable, 
after his conduct towards her. The memory 
of the girl-love he had so treacherously 
won, had been one of the black shadows 
that had dogged his path ever since. 

Amongst the visitors he found several 
men he knew. The house was fall of 
gaiety, the men were sociable, and the 
women gracious and willing to be amused. 
The English comfort and homeliness of 
the place was a luxury after the rough 
wanderings through which he had come, 
But there was no rest nor ease for him. 
The presence that had gone ever by his 
side, under burning suns in distant lands ; 
in camps where men laid down to 
sleep at night with the chance of being 
frozen to death before the morning; in 
lonely far-off spots, where day and night 
watch was kept against treacherous savage 
foes, and the stealthy, cruel approach of 
wild beasts; in the sunshine, under the 
starlight, in heat and cold, alone, or in the 
company of his fellow-creatures, through 
all that time that presence had gone with 
him, invisible to all eyes, but ever awfally 
real to his consciousness: the figure of his 
wife as he had last seen her—wearied, help- 
less, uowarned, under that terrible cliff. 

If he had felt its haunting, invisible 
shadow before in those strange, un- 
accustomed scenes, where life went hand- 
in-hand with death, and men’s brains were 
always on the alert against some secret foe, 
it was ten times more terrible here, 

What devil of torment had driven him 
back to the place? He asked himself that 
as he sat at dinner, with the murmur of 
voices and laughter round him; with the 
softly shaded lamps lighting up the dinner- 
tables ; with the quick, noiseless service of 
the waiters; with all the familiar, prosaic 
details of every-day life, which, perhaps, 
form one of the most intolerable elements 
in a great crime, falling on the remorse- 
haunted soul like the ironical laughter of 
jesting demons. 

The diuner came to anend. The buzz 
and the laughter, and the clatter of familiar 
noises grew more intolerable. 

The visitors broke up into couples or 
groups, and wandered into the drawing- 
room or billiard-room, or out of docrs to 
see the moon rising. 

Carleton left the house and walked 
towards the groyne. The other visitors 
did not seem inclined to quit the bay itself. 

He soon passed them all, and, once 





beyond the breakwater, had the beach 
to himself. Even the voicos died away, 
and there was only the roll of the loose 
shingle as his footsteps displaced it and the | 
soft murmur of the incoming tide, The 
spring dusk grew luminous with moonlight. 

He reached the fall of cliff lying still 
as he had last seen it. Then suddenly 
the invisible horror that had haunted his 
steps seemed to take bodily shape and 
presence. A few yards from him, a 
shadowy grey figure in the waxing moon- 
light, stood his wife. She was looking at 
him, her face pale, her eyes wide as if with 
& great wonder. 

Was his brain really giving way at last 
under the pressure of that never - dying 
remorse ? 

“My God!” he cried, under his breath. 

‘‘So we are doomed to meet!” 

It was a living voice—clear, mocking, 
and yet faintly tremulous as if with some 
powerfully suppressed feeling. 

** You—are—alive ; not——” he looked 
at the great fall of cliff, under which he 
had believed her to be lying, crushed out 
of life and all human shape ; then at her 
again—still too dazed to believe. 

“ No—did you think me dead?” Then, 
with a kind of listless indifference: ‘‘ You 
are sorry, I suppose.” 

“T thought you had been killed by——” 
he pointed at the fallen blocks near which 
they stood. 

She looked too, a strange grimness 
tightening her lips. 

‘I was very nearly, I escaped only by 
a miracle, I suppose you would call it, 
I am afraid that it was a pity for you.” 
Then the half-mocking indifference vanished 
into something like curiosity. ‘ Why did 
you connect me with that fall when no one 
else did? I was asleep there, and was § 
awakened by the crash of tons of chalk 
failing about me. I had no consciousness 
of anything till I found that I was alive, 
I had been sitting under a projecting piece 
of the cliff which, luckily for me, did not 
give way. When I found myself alive, 
and not even buried, I crept out before 
any one came, not wishing to be made the 
heroine of a little local adventure. No 
one knew—but——” she looked at him 
auxiously again, 

He told her; he could no more have kept 
back the horrible story than he could have 
prevented his feet returning to the spot, 
There was a strange dead silence when he 
ended. 

Then she spoke. 
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‘You tried to—murder me,” she said. 
“Did the bonds between us irk you so 
much as that?” 

She stood staring at him, a sick and 
dreadful fear of him creeping int» her eyes. 

‘* Tt's—it’s horrible,” she said hoarsely ; 
“too horrible to believe. To think that 
you and I should have come to that.” A 
pause. Then she broke into a queer laugh. 
“To think that you and I, who were so 
calmly content with our intellectual liberty, 
our social training, shouid Gsve come to 
that! Just like any vulgar, icaorant, 
passion-driven human beings out of the 
gutter! It would be quite—melodramatic 
—if it weren’t so horrible!” and she 
shuddered from head to foot. 

** Frances——” he began. 

But she silenced him with a slight gesture, 
and turned away, still with that look of 
unspeakable fear of him on her face. 


CHAPTER IV. 


For a week, though he tried to do so, 
he saw nothing of her. Then he met her 
once more. 

He had gone for a walk on the downs 
towards the lighthouses. He went there 


every day, remembering that it was there 


that he had first seen her. He was return- 
ing when he saw her again. 

On the edge of the cliff, the chief part 
having been carried away by successive 
falls of the chalk, stood the foundations of 
an old guard-house, built at the time of 
the Napoleon panic. She was sitting on 
the ruins of one of the grass-covered walls, 

She rose as he came up. She was very 
white, and there was an indescribable 
change in her which startled him as with 
a bewildering sense of unrecognition—as 
if he had never known her before, 

*T have bien thinking about it ever 
since I saw you,” she said, in a tired voice. 
“T have gone over every step of our 
married life, from the day when we, with 
our hearts full of modern scepticism, vowed 
to stand by each other for better for 
worse, till the day when we broke those 
bonds so lightly and went our separate 
ways because we could see no reason why 
two persons, who no longer agreed nor loved, 
should go on living together when their 
very presence was irksome to each other. 
Marriage was only a human institution, 
and as such might be cast aside, when 
men and women were tired of it, or had 
outgrown it. And so, not believing in its 
moral obligations or sacred compulsion, we 
grew daily more careless of trying to please 





each other. We pulled apart at our fetters, 
instead of trying to see whether we could 
not wear them more easily if we tried to 
keep stap side by side; and then, when 
the straining became intolerable, we snapped 
them and went our separate ways. I have 
looked back over it all, and I see now that 
every selfish, wilful, careless step we took 
led steadily on to—that horrible ending.” 

“You know——” he said hoarsely. 

He had not told her of that other love. 

“T can guess,” her pale face flamed. 
* Bat I gave you your freedom, I sent you 
into temptation.” 

That mad passion or infatuation of his 
for the younger and lovelier woman had 
been burnt dead out by the fire of the 
remorse that had tortured him through 
those long wanderings. Even its memory 
seemed unbearable as it came between him 
now and thisother woman who was speaking. 

‘“‘ And you can forgive me! Ah!” with 
a sharp revulsion of feeling. ‘‘ You are 
already beginning to take the duty you 
speak of as a factor in your life. But— 
can that bridge the gulf we have made 
between us?” 

“We can try,” she said, under her 
breath, “if you will.” 

The murmur of the returning tide came 
up from the beach below. A faint breeze, 
sweet with the breath of new spring grasses, 
stirred over the downs, The sun was 
passing westward to light up once more 
the darkness of a waiting world. 

On all sides was a renewing, obedient 
to a law of Nature which commands that 
the old order should pass only that the 
new may obtain. Perhaps some such 
thought touched them, for suddenly a 
faint smile lighted their pale faces. 

Perhaps the new and better love was 
already rising out of the old, which had 
once made them choose each other for 
better for worse, for he bent and they 
kissed each other. 





THE ISLAND OF BARRA. 


WE were kept for hours rolling at anchor 
in a fog just outside Barra’s port of Castle 
Bay ere we could make acquaintance 
with the island. And when we left the 
island, after a few wet days’ sojourn in it, 
we were caught in a furious gale from the 
south-west, which gave us such a pum- 
melling as I, for one, shall never forget. 
These two experiences were quite typical. 
Here, on the extreme skirt of the Oater 
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Hebrides, one must not expect placid 
uniformity in the weather. 

Barra, or Barray, as it used to be 
spelled, is less visited by tourists than the 
remote St. Kilda itself. The latter isle 
periodically during the summer sees boat- 
loads of inquisitive—and often very sea-sick 
—holiday-makers. They arrive in hundreds, 
To be sure they do not stay very long, for 
it would not do to be caught in an Atlantic 
storm in St. Kilda’s unprotected little 
harbour, But, at any rate, the civilising 
influence of these travellers of passage 
must be taken into account. Barra, on 
the other hand, though some fifty miles 
nearer the mainland, is not used by the 
steamship agents ss a lure for tourists. 
The mail packet calls there regularly. and 
in 80 far the isle has the pull over St, Kilda, 

Sir Donald Monre, High Dean of the 
Isles, who made a tour of the Hebrides in 
1549, has left us an interesting little 
report upon Barra. His estimate of its 
dimensions is fairly correct, “ being seven 
myle in lenthe from the S.W. to the N.E., 
and foure in breadthe from the SE. to the 
N.W.” But itis not by any means regular 
in its outlines. The sea has driven ex- 
tensive deep channels into its rocks; it has 
long, almost insulated headlands in its 
northern parts; and its archipelago of 
surrounding islets—the haunt of seals and 
gulls—tells of the time, long distant, no 
doubt, when these also were connected 
with it, making of it a main island of 
considerable size. It would be a tedious 
and rough day’s walk to tramp the entire 
coast-line of little Barra; yet, in fine 
weather, a memorable one withal. Its 
great north-west bay, from Crean Head to 
Scurrival Point, has a sweep of about five 
miles of magnificent white sands, and back 
to back with it, facing the east, is another 
splendid sandy reach, the Trayrmore, or 
more commonly, the Cockle Bay. Sooner 
or later the Atlantic will force the sandy 
backbone of low hillocks which keeps the 
bays apart, and make Barra more regular 
in its configuration by giving it one more 
islet satellite in place of its extreme 
northern cape, At present, however, one 
may enjoy the most invigorating of blows 
on these superb sands, If you like cockles 
you may alzo have a surfeit of them on 
this eastern bay. Sir Donald Monro was 
not unmindful of these dubious dainties. 
“This sand,” he writes, “is full of grate 
cokills, ... Ther is na fairer and more 
profitable sands for cokills in all the warld.” 
From the remains of the shells upon the 








strand, one may conjecture that the 
islanders have for centuries allowed their 
appetites to bear strong witness to the 
truth of Sir Donald’s words. Even now 
the handsome stout lady who keeps the 
little inn of Bayherivah, a mile to the 
south of the sands, will think her guest a 
man of taste if he requisition some cockles 
for his evening meal. One or other of her 
bare-legged children will, on demand, be 
only too happy to set out for the bay in 
quest of them. 

This reference to an inn must not be- 
guile the reader into thinking that there ia 
sumptuous accommodation in Barra, as 
there is in other hotels in remote parts of 
the Highlands in the season, There is, 
indeed, an hotel in Castle Bay—and very 
good it is, considering where it is, You 
may rely upon tender mutton in it, and a 
sufficiency of fish. Bat as the number of 
visitors to the isle does not ordinarily 
reach eight or ten in the year, it were 
unreasonable to expect to enjoy here the 
fruits of the efforts of an accomplished 
“chef.” It may happen, indeed, that not 
a single tourist sets foot on Barra in the 
twelvemonth. That explains, no doubt, 
why cigars are not to be bought in its 
stores any more than in its hotel. At 
Bayherivah an even worse misfortune than 
the dearth of cigars befell us. We ran out 
of tobacco, nor was there any in the inn, 
or in the pockets of the two or three men 
who visited the inn for gossip and ill- 
conditioned whisky. Iu our distress we 
quite disturbed the equanimity of our good 
landlady. She sent far and wide over 
North Barra on our behalf, and it was 
only after about a day that she could 
offer us rather less than a cubic inch of 
solid nicotine, which she had begged for us 
from the Roman Catholic priest of the dis- 
trict. Even of that we were mulcted in 
part, for the landlady’s son, a boy of fifteen, 
had taken a surreptitious bite from it, 

Inland, Barra is noteworthy for its 
heather-clad dells and its rocky heights, 
Heaval, the summit of its hille, is nearly 
thirteen hondred feet above sea-level, and 
connected with it are several other hills 
nearly as high. From Heaval’s base a 
spacious reach of excellent grazing land 
slopes to the west, and one is at first sur- 
prised to see the number of horses, cattle, 
and sheep which here find pasture. At 
the seaward end of the incline are two or 
three knots of crofters’ cottages of the old 
kind, in which two or three hundred 
human souls find a healthy, if—to the 
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tourist’s eye—rather dismal abode. These 
crofters are not imbued with any of the 
notions. of Malthus. It is quite startling 
to see the crowds of children that troop 
from the midst of the wigwams to gaz 
upon the apparition of a stranger. They 
are, without exception, bare-legged and 
brown. They are also somewhat free in 
the expressions of the criticisms and 
amusement a visitor occasions inthem. It 
is hardly to be wondered at. The Japa- 
nese are much more at home with tourists 
than are these dwellers in Barra. 

Sir Donald, three centuries and a half 
ago, termed Barra “ ane fertill and fruitfall 
ile in cornes.” He seems to have gone out 
of his way to pay the little land a high- 
flown compliment in this matter—at least 
if Barra may be judged on its present 
aspects, Doubtless, however, in the 
time of Edward the Sixth, more grain 
was grown here than now. Sheep rule 


the roost in Barra as eleewhere—together 
with deer—in the far north. The strips 
of rye and oats and barley, so cunningly 
embedded among the cottages by Castle 
Bay, do not look very happy, even after 
the sunlight of a phenomenal year. 


Tn 
an ordinary moist summer, one may fancy 
that it is here much as it fs in the 
Faroes, where the betting is about even 
whether the corn can be got in before the 
autumnal storms are let loose upon the 
land. Of course, people in Barra who eat 
wheaten bread, do not rely upon their own 
little island for it. Both at Castle Bay and 
Bayherivah the white loaves we ate came 
from Glasgow. They did not, like wine 
and cheese, seem to have benefited by their 
sea voyage. But potatoes do well in the 
island undoubtedly. With these in abun- 
dance, and the generous sea always at hand 
with its fish, there need be no fear of 
starvation in Barra, even as there are few 
opportunities of acquiring wealth. Trees 
must not be expected in islands exposed to 
the salt winds and storms of the Atlantic. 
Yet on the east coast of Barra are two or 
three sheltered spots with thickets of alders 
crannied between the rocks, and cascades 
tumbling through their midst. In one of 
these, during our walks, we came upon a 
host of voluble starlings, who were making 
the most of their delightful discovery. At 
Bayherivah, our landlady one morning 
presented us with an apple as you or | 
might offer a fine amethyst to a friend. It 
was not at all a toothsome apple, but it 
had been grown in Barra—at least so the 





investigation north, south, east, and west 
failed to discover a genuine apple-tree. 

The Barra crofters are interesting, even 
as their abodes are picturesque. Many of 
them combine the pursuits of the ordinary 
crofter with that of the herring in the 
great fisheries on the east coast of Scotland. 
They rely a good deal upon the money 
they hope to bring home when the first of 
the autumnal storms warns them of the 
approaching winter. With them go their 
wives, if these are tolerably young and 
capable, The visitor to the island during 
July or August soon remarks the abeence 
of its young women. Those who are left 
are not too prepossessing. They bear 
almost too forcibly those indications of 
Spanish blood which have been noticed 
among the Hebrideans as well as in certain 
coast towns of Ireland. The Spanish woman 
in youth is engaging enough, bat grown 
old, under stress of a rather rough outdoor 
life, she has few physical charms. It is the 
same with these women of Barra. They are 
athletic figures, seen about the precincts of 
their ramshackle thatched abodes, with 
their great hands in their great sides ; but 
they are not figures to inspire a poet 
who draws his inspiration solely from the 
beautifal. Their husbands, if at home, seem 
to the casual observer noteworthy mainly 
for the comparative plenitude of their 
attire, and the ease with which they 
lounge against the eaves of their houses 
in an attitude of supreme nonchalance, 
looking as if they defied laird and law 
combined to tarn them off their traditional 
croft. In their address, too, they are 
bravely independent. A fine coat does not 
compel respect from them. Among their 
real virtues may be mentioned a distinct 
measure of temperance—at least in later 
years. Of old they were too fond of 
whisky, and drank as much at funerals as 
the proverbial Irishman at a wake. But 
the priests have brought things to a better 
pass. The Barra man still goes to his last 
long home to the tune of the pipes, but 
his death does not involve a sequel of 
intoxications. From all accounts, it would, 
however, be as well if his grave were dug a 
little deeper than it generally is, 

It is surprising to find that the majority 
of the Barra islanders are Catholics. This 
may or may not seem to buttress the idea 
that the people are of a southern and 
Catholic stock. More probably it goes to 
prove that the isle was neglected by the 
Protestant evangelisers of two or three 


tradition ran, though subsequent minute | centuries ago. Be that as is may, the 
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Roman Catholic church of Castle Bay is 
one of the most ornate religious buildings 
in the Western Isles, It stands on a 
conspicuous knoll, and competes for notice 
with the ruined castle on an islet in the 
harbour. This castle was referred to by 
Sir Donald Monro as “ane strenthey craige, 
callit Kiselnin, perteining to McKneil of 
Barray.” The McNeils were for long 
lords of the isle. In the seventeenth and 
eighteenth century they even supplied 
other islands of the west with wives and 
husbands from their own domain. The 
like course might perhaps with advantage 
be followed in our own days ; for certainly 
Barra has not for ages been so densely 
peopled as now. According to publicists, 
its population in 1764 was one thousand 
and ninety-seven. It is now reckoned at 
two thousand ; and this, be it understood, 
though the land directly under cultivation 
is probably much less than it was a hundred 
years ago. 

The visitor who comes to Barra caring 
little for sport will run some risk of finding 
his life dull, The walks and scrambles it 
offers to the fairly adventurous, though 
pleasant, cannot be varied very greatly in 
so small a land. True, the weather may 
be trusted to give considerable diversity to 
one’s days. But to the pedestrian anxious 
to be afoot it will be a source of irritation 
rather than rapture to have a storm from 
the south-west succeeded by a storm from 
the north-east, and the latter in its turn 
followed by a day of all-obliterating mist, 
thick enough to discomfort even the enter- 
prising Hebridean midges. With the 
angler, however, it is different. He enjoys 
the excitement of testing the effect of these 
weather changes upon the spirits and 
appetites of the trout, 

Yet, truth to tell, though there are 
plenty of fish in the Barra Jakes, they are 
not satisfying fish. The larger ones—and 
they run to three pounds weight—do not 
resist capture as behoves a well-bred trout, 
and the emaller share with their big 
brethren in a common stigma of coarseness. 
Of the Jatter there are no lack in the pool 
near the Bayherivahinn. Itis an attractive 
lonely upland lake, girdled by a road which 
sees but little traffic, and with the crimson 
bloom of the heather brightening the hill- 
sides north and south. An artist would 
find endless material in its different bays, 
with the shaggy Highland cattle posing 
themselves against the characteristic 
background picturesquely, and perhaps 
aggressively, But he would do well to 





come hither provided with a very large 
umbrella, Squalls blow up from the 
Atlantic hither with astonishing abrupt- 
ness, and seem to love to lash Loch an 
Dain—or the Mill Loch—into a state of 
fury on very little provocation. There is, 
however, compensation in the deep blue of 
the sky afterwards, even though this is all 
too soon sullied by a second squall on the 
heels of the first. Besides, it is just when 
the Loch of the Mill is thus disturbed that 
its denizens show most curiosity in the 
flies you offer to their notice, The true 
angler ought to be indifferent to the 
weather so long as he enjoys sport. 

In front of the Bayherivah inn is a mere 
ditch of a streamlet connecting the loch 
with an inlet of the sea. It is shallow, and 
a receptacle for broken pots and dishes, 
and the other degraded refuse of an 
establishment. There is a large flat stone 
by it, used for the ceremony of the great 
Sunday wash by the bare-legged children 
of the inn. It is quite engrossing to see 
them one by one bend the knee on this 
altar of cleanliness and devote themselves 
with laudable energy to soap and water. 
But it does not seem at all a likely place 
fora salmon, Yet herein, among the pots 
and pans, while we were at the inn, a 
salmon was seen, and in due course ruth- 
lessly pitchforked and landed. We ate his 
steaks the next morning, and pitied him 
for his melancholy demise. In times of 
heavy rain, when the brook is flooded, of 
course many such innocent visitors may 
be expected. 

There is little luxury in Barra, but great 
tranquility, which is of itself a spiritual 
joy akin to luxury. One comes even to be 
glad that its scenic features are not of the 
startling kind. There is relief in quiet 
beauty after a surfeit upon the sublime, 
It is soothing, too, to be in a place that 
knows neither a daily nor a weekly news- 
paper, and that has no politics except 
domestic opinion. For & time one can 
almost welcome—for its novelty—a dinner 
of salted mutton, pitchforked salmon, and 
cockles imperfectly cleansed from the grit 
they seem to love to absorb into them- 
sel ves, 

Bat it is as well to time departure from 
the little isle somewhat shrewdly. It were 
unjust to linger here long enough to weary 
of Burra, and it were extremely injudicious 
to leave it when the barometer lies low, 
and even ships’ captains profess doubt as 
to the portents, A-storm in the Minch 
between the Oater Hebrides and Oban is 
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uot at all an agreeable experience, 1 was, 
however, ours. 

For the first two hours there was wind 
and sunshine, The waves bowled at us 
from the south-west merrily enough, and 
if they made sea-sick the horses in our 
cargo, that was no great hardship. But as 
we left Barra’s grey shapes farther behind 
us the wind increased and the sunsbine 
went, Oar captain, a grey-haired, mild 
old man, with a blue ribbon in his button- 
hole, expressed amazement at the down- 
ward course of the barometer. Rarely had 
he known an instrument in so melancholy 
a mood. Backed by the darkness in front 
of us, with Ram—that beautiful, mysterious, 
unfrequented land !—high to the north- 
east, it made him prepare for a bad time. 

And a cruel bad time it was. Never 
have I seen a more furious bit of Atlantic 
than this off Ardnamurchan Point under 
stress of a south-west storm. It was no 
ordinary storm either. The chief officer 
reckoned the rate of the wind at times at 
eighty miles to the hour, which is hurricane 
speed. Anyway, it raised a memorable 
sea, and made us pray that our engines 
might not break down. 

Since I took to the water,” exclaimed 
the grey-haired captain in astonishment, ‘I 
have not seen the Sound of Mull like this!” 

There were episodes of private woe 
enough on board during this “ coarse” 
passage, but personal sfiliction seemed a 
small matter in comparison with our sub- 
lime and awful surroundings. 
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_——— 
CHAPTER IV, 


THE strange young man did not move 
one muscle at this address. Very coolly 
and very slowly he drew out a chair 
and sat down without speaking. Then 
he looked straight up at Dr. Meredith’s 
face, and a scarcely repressed tremble 
round the lips was added to the dancing 
light in the eyes, which last was now an 
unmistakeable daring defiance, as keen as 
it was evident. 

‘*What is the meaning of what, Jim? 
I can’t answer until I understand you, can 
I now *” 

As she spoke Althea Godfrey tossed her 
straw hat on to the table, looked at it, and 
rubbed one hand through her short hair. 





*T’m all dusty!” she exclaimed to her- 
self, ‘ Horribly dusty! Jim!” she added 
in a rather louder voice, ‘ Jim, I've walked 
all the way from Fern Morton. And, Jim, 
I do hate country roads |” 

Dr. Meredith had not moved an inch 
since his first adoption of his p»sicion 
against the door. He had stood absolutely 
motionless, staring with a gaze that is only 
to be called transfixed at the figure oppo- 
site to him. Now he brushed his hand 
across his brow with much the same be- 
wildered gesture that he had used in the 
street. He seemed to try to brush away 
some veil that hung across his senses, and 
to make a desperate effort to see beyoud it. 

“It is you, I suppose?” he said vaguely, 
“T’m not dreaming ; that I know for a fact. 
And I suppose I’ve not gone clean out of 
my senses since five o’clock.” 

“Tt’s Althea Godfrey, if that’s what you 
want to know,” was the answer. ‘ ‘ This 
be I’ allright, Jim. I’m not a tramp, and 
I’m not a burglar, and I’m not a lunatic !” 

There was an aggressive cheeriness and 
unconcern about her voice and about the 
dancing eyes, which were still fixed on 
Dr. Meredith, which might have been 
intended — half in unconsciousness — to 
contradict and defy something which lay be- 
hind ; something with which those daring, 
laughing eyes would have dropped if 
their owner would have allowed; some- 
thing with which the elaborately manuish 
pose of her figure was instinct ; something 
which was faint, half-amused, half-daring 
shamefacedness. 

“T shall be, though, directly,” muttered 
Dr. Meredith. 

Then he seemed to pull himself together. 
By a great effort he seemed to tear away 
the confusing veil from his senses. He 
squared his shoulders, and the look which 
he had never moved from the figare oppo- 
site to him grew direct and purposeful. 

‘Look here, Althes,” he said, “I can 
only repeat my question, as you have given 
me no answer, What is the meaning of 
this 4” 

He spoke with an emphasis on each 
word, and little emphatic pauses between. 

The figure in the chair was turned towards 
him, and the grey, laughing eyes became 
aggressively demure. 

“Tm very sorry,” was the response ; 
“but I can only repeat my answer, I can’t 
tell you anything until you make your 
meaning plainer.” 

With the words its owner’s shapely arm 
and hand were stretched out to the straw 
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hat on the table, and Althea spun it sharply 
and deftly round like a teetotum. 

“What is the meaning of this descent 
upon me—of your coming down here in 
that dress? Why did you do it? Does 
that convey itself to you, Althea?” 

“ Assuredly it does, Jim. I can always 
manage to give a plain answer to a plain 
question. This answer is very simple.” 

* Give it, then, please.” 

“ Why in the world do you barricade 
that door so, Jim? Are there burglars in 
the house from whom you wish to preserve 
me? Tell me and then I'll tell you. You 
don’t know how fanny you look !” 

There was a twinkle in the defiant 
dancing grey eyes which unconsciously 
appealed to Dr. Meredith somuch as to make 
him loose his hold of the door-handle, and 
come a step or two into the room. 

‘Don’t be so childish !” he said, discover- 
ing instantly with vexation what he had 
done. ‘Come to the point, Althea, pray !” 

With a quick gesture, Althea folded her 
arms, and having thereby still more ex- 
aggerated her mannish pose, gazed up into 
her questioner’s eyes, with the same 
defiance—defiance that, for the moment, 
quite quelled the struggling, half-hidden 
shamefacedness. 

‘‘T came because I chose, Jim. That's 
the answer,” 

“Bacause you chose?” echoed Dr. 
Meredith mechanically. 

Then, leaving the door, he took two or 
three quick strides across the room. Under 
her eyelashes, Althea watched him covertly, 
apparently to see if he was coming to her 
side, Finding his steps passed her by, the 
grey eyes instantly became absorbed in an 
ostentatious survey of the details of the 
room. 

“Because you chose?” he repeated 
blankly. 

Althea leaned her two elbows on the 
table, rested her chin on her hands, and 
looked at Dr. Meredith across the corner 
of the table that was all that now separated 
them. 

“T chose to come, because I meant to 
help you!” she said. ‘“ And I mean it 
still!” she added. 

“To help me?” he said. 

“To help you,” she repeated. “ Didn’s 
you write to me on Wednesday, to say 
that you were so overworked you didn’t 
know which way to turn?” 

She paused. 

“Yes,” Dr. Meredith said slowly. 
“Yes ; I certainly did.” 





**Didn’t you say—be honest, now, I’ve 
got your letter in my pocket—that you 
could not possibly go on as you were 
doing, and that at the same time you saw 
no prospect of getting any help, because 
the practice wouldn’t stand it, at present.” 

Her voice had exchanged some of its 
defiance for confidence, as she went on; 
or rather, the confidence had been added 
to the defiance, 

And Dr. Meredith stood before her, for 
the moment almost guiltily. Before he 
could speak, she spoke again. 

“Tf it wasn’t true ; if you were working 
on my feelings only,” she went on, ‘on 
your own head be it, Jim! But you 
wouldn’t. And I believe it was quite 
true, from looking at you. You're looking 
tired and fagged—very fagged indeed,” 
she added, with a pretty little movement 
of the chin resting in her hands. “TI shall 
have to take you in hand, first of all, I 
wonder if you'll be as good a patient as 
that nice little choking Z 

“ Althea!” Dr. Meredith’s voice was 
very tense and sharp. ‘Althea! Don’t, 
for goodness’ sake, go on talking in this 
absurd manner! Collect yourself, pray, 
and let us consider what is the best thing 
to be done ; the best course to take in this 
preposterous situation !” 

‘‘In what way ?” she asked coolly. She 
was leaning back in her chair now, with one 
slightly clenched hand resting firmly on 
the table, A curious change had come 
over her with her last measured little 
sentence, Her personality was no longer 
that of the exaggerated young man, that 
hitherto she had seemed to be, She had 
become, all at once, very much herself; 
Althea Godfrey; and Althea Godfrey in 
her firmest and most decided mood, 

“The best thing to be done, to my 
mind,” she added decisively, ‘is to con- 
sider where I had better go to find 
lodgings. There are decent rooms to be 
had somewhere, I suppose?” There was 
just a slight shade of anxiety in her voice 
as she spoke the last words. 

‘‘ Lodgings!” exclaimed Dr. Meredith. 
“Rooms! Are you mad, Althea? Upon 
my word, I think you must be.” 

“ Why?” 

The monosyllable was spoken very 
steadily. If the defiant light in her eyes 
wavered for a moment, the wavering was 
so slight as to be imperceptible. 

“Why? Need you ask? Conld any - 
sane woman dream for a mopent of stay- 
ing here?” 
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‘TI am quite sane, and I intend, not 
only to talk of it, but to do it,” 

As she spoke, Althea lifted her head 
and looked steadily into Dr. Meredith’s 
eyes with a light of resolution stronger 
even than the defiance, shining in her own. 

He met her gaze equally steadily. For 
a long minute the two gazed at each other 
in perfect silence, Then Dr. Meredith 
made a half-choked inarticulate sound 
which was more expressive in its inarticu- 
lateness than any words could have been, 
and turning on his heel, stalked past 
Althea to the window, where he stood 
staring at the red-brick garden wall, as if 
the sight might help him to arrange the 
chaotic tumult of thought which was 
making his senses whirl. He felt like a 
man in a dream, a dream which had sud- 
denly enveloped his senses at the moment 
when he pulled up in the street on his way 
home, and swept away everything else 
before it. The afternoon, the thoughts 
and incidents of his day’s work, were all 
as wholly removed from him now as if 
they had taken place in another sphere. 
Nothing seemed real, and nothing seemed 
either possible or impossible, in the con- 
fused, dazed world in which he found 
himself. 

As in a bad dream incident after inci- 
dent, each more unreal and impossible 
than the last, seems to develope out of 
vagueness, 80 it was with him. First, he 
had been absolutely stunned, as it were, 
by the sight of Althea Godfrey at his side 
in the road; then his bewildered brain 
had had to try and realise the fact that she 
herself, in the flesh, was sitting at this 
moment here, in his presence, in his own 
room; and, lastly, he had been wholly 
carried off his feet by her statement as to 
her intentions. 

The more he tried to arrange things 
in his mind, the more he tried to think of 
what was best and reasonable for him to 
say, or to do, the more the whole situa- 
tion rose before him in an immensity of 
bewildered incredulity that took from him 
every shred of judgement, and every par- 
ticle of concentration. 

Three minutes passed, but they might, 
for all he knew, have been three hoars, 
before the cause of all this bewilderment 
broke in upon it, 

“Jim,” Althea Godfrey said. 

Mechanically, in the merest instinctive 
answer to his name, Dr. Meredith turned 
round—half hoping, he did not know how 
or why, that the dream might have been a 





dream indeed, and that, turning, he should 
find it so. But he was doomed to realise 
the contrary at once. 

‘“‘ Look here,” she continued, ‘‘ I have not 
had thie thing fairly out yet, Listen to me.” 

Dr. Meredith showing no signs of doing 
otherwise, the grey eyes which had in- 
spected his face to discover whether he 
meant to obey or no, left it and fixed them- 
selves on the wall just above his head. 

“You must look at what I have to say 
reasonably,” she went on. No answer, 
opposing or otherwise, came from him, and 
she seemed to bring to an end her pre- 
paratory breaking of the ground, and to 
attack her argument determinedly. 

“You cannot deny—you have not 
attempted to deny—that you are over- 
worked, and must have help. I should 
like to know who is a more proper person 
to help you, than I; and who has a better 
right. As to my powers, you know all 
about them, and you've said often enough 
that you believed in them. I am better 
qualified than any ordinary assistant you 
could get, and I have had enough ex- 
perience to make me useful. I am 
perfectly strong, physically; I have no 
work whatever of my own at present; I 
acknowledge no claims on me greater than 
yours. In fact,” here the grey eyes were 
suddenly brought down from their level to 
Dr. Meredith’s face, “ Jim, I cannot have 
you slave yourself to death while I can 
prevent it, and I do not mean to,” There 
had been an odd softening in her 
trenchant tones with the last rather un- 
expected turn to her argument, and the 
grey eyes shone with something that was 
neither triumph nor defiance. ‘ You see 
that, Jim, dear?” she added. 

For De. Meredith, that tone in her voice 
and that altered something in her eyes 
seemed to make a way out of his dream. 
His face changed as if he touched some- 
thing real, and something familiar, too, 
and took his stand on it. 

* My dear girl,” he said, coming, as he 
spoke, much nearer to the grey-clad young 
man, and resting his hand on the back of 
her chair, “don’t think for one instant 
that I fail to understand what made you 
think of this wild plan ; I do not, in truth. 
I know it was your love for me; and, 
Althea, I’m grateful to you with all my 
heart for the thought. But it’s wholly out 
of the question that you sbould carry it into 
practice. You must ses that, in your heart.” 

He paused, and she wheeled round in her 
chair towards him. 
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“ But I do not see that. I wholly refuse 
to allow that it isso, If——” she hesitated 
and broke off, and all at once, for a 
moment, that suppressed shamefacedness 
asserted itself, and the grey eyes suddenly 
fell to the floor, It was but for a moment, 
though. Before the pause had lasted more 
than a second, they were raised, and it had 
gone into the background again, “If——” 
she began, in an oddly uncertain tone. 
Aud then she broke off again. “You 
know as well as I do that it was the only 
thing to be done,” she added, and the 
defiance in her tone was somehow not 
addressed to Dr. Meredith alone, but to 
herself also, ‘You know that the people 
here would never have accepted, or be- 
lieved in, 2 woman doctor, as such, even if 
it had been possible, which it was not, 
naturally, for me to come here and stay in 
—in my own person. If that’s all, Jim, 
it is nothing; it’s an affair of mine and 
not of yours, and entirely my private con- 
cern. Nothing more.” She had spoken 
rapidly and hotly, and now she stopped 
abruptly. She paused a moment, and the 
corners of her spirited mouth relaxed a 
little. “And consider now,” she went 
on, “how excellently I have begun. Con- 
sider what flying colours I came off with 
jast now. The people who were frighten- 
ing my little choking boy into fits took 
as kindly to your new assistant as if he 
had been friends with them all his life.” 

The recollection brought back to Althea’s 
eyes the dancing, saucy light. 

“There’s my name, too, Jim!” she 
added gleefully. ‘Dr. Godfrey! It’s as 
true as true!” 

A feeling of keen delight in the success 
of the past hour, and also the success 
which she believed herself to be just at- 
taining with Dr. Meredith now, was de- 
veloping the mischievous enjoyment into 
excited triumph. 

Bat, precisely as her eyes brightened, 
Dr. Meredith’s darkened. The gentle, 
softened air which had first come to him 
when he moved towards her had lasted 
until now. He had been evidently waiting, 
prepared to expostulate again, gently and 
forbearingly as before. 

But as he saw the excitement in her 
manner, all trace of gentleness and forbear- 
ance vanished from him. He took his hand 
from her chair, and moved abruptly away, 
a frown settling Cown into deep lines on 
his brow. 

“It is not your private concern!” he 
suid sharply. “It is mine also! You 











cannot suppose that it is anything but 
extremely painful to me—you don’t for a 
moment imagine that I shall allow——” 

Althea interrupted him. A sudden 
wave of hot colour had swept over her face, 
and her eyes were sparkling. 

‘‘Your permission is not asked, you 
see.” The crisp impulsiveness of her voice 
seemed to suggest something behind of a 
highly inflammable nature. ‘ And there’s 
no occasion for you to give yourself any 
pain on my account, I assure you.” 

The hostility which had developed so 
suddenly in her tone—so suddenly indeed 
that it might have suggested, if Dr. 
Meredith’s mental condition had not been 
far beyond the reach of suggestions, a sense 
of weakness within—acted upon his sorely 
perturbed mind much as a sudden draught 
of air acts upon a smouldering fire. 

“ That may be your opinion,” he said 
hotly. ‘I’m sorry I can’t agree with you ! 
I don’t want to put into words what I feel 
on the subject, because it wouldn’t be 
pleasant to either of us, But that you 
should so far forget yourself———” 

But again he was interrupted. That in- 
flammable something within the grey- 
waistcoated breast which was heaving ex- 
citedly, now burst into open flame of the 
fiercest and hottest description, And 
Althea had sprung to her feet, with her 
head thrown back and her eyes flashing. 

“ Forgetting myself!” she cried. From 
the exceeding indignation of her voice it 
would have seemed that Dr. Meredith 
stood to answer, not only for his own 
speech, but as the personification of 
something that could not be too violently 
repulsed, ‘How dare you gay such a 
thing as that, Jim? It is you who are 
forgetting yourself, I think!” 

“Which only shows that you don’t 
know what you're saying, as I hope to 
Heaven you don’t know what you're 
doing !” he retorted hotly, the fire of his 
feeling burning hotter, as it seemed, by 
contact with hers. ‘Now, look here, 
Althea, we’ll have no more words about it, 
There’s a train back to town from Fern 
Morton in about an hour’s time, and you'll 
go back init. And I hope, with all my 
sonl, that by this time to-morrow you will be 
as sorry as I am that you were such a—such 
a——” Dr. Meredith here became inarticu- 
lats, though by no means less vehement, 

It is comparatively easy for a man— 
even for a man in Dr. Meredith’s turbulent 
frame of mind—to issue commands, but 
their fulfilment is another matter. 
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Althea stood facing him for a moment, 
the colour coming and going in her face in 
great burning rushes, her eyes dilated and 
luminous, her features quivering. 

Taen, with a fiercely feminine gesture 
which sat most quaintly upon the slender 
masculine-looking figure, a sudden passion 
of defiance flamed up in her eyes, and she 
stamped her foot. 

“T won't go!” she said. “I won't, I 
won’t, Jim! And you can’t make me!” 

They stood confronting one another, 
Dr. Meredith with a kind of dazed, in- 
credulous realisation of the undeniable 
truth of her last words struggling in his 
expression with his fiery indigaation ; his 
assistant crimson from brow to chin, her 
fierce, defiant eyes full of tears, immoveable 
determination trembling in every line of 
her face, her fingers tearing desperately at a 
pocket-handkerchief that resembled a small 
sheet. And at this auspicious moment at 
the door of the room there came a tap, a 
low, persistent, confidential tap that Dr. 
Meredith knew too well. 

“If you please, sir; sir, if you please.” 

It was Mra, French’s voice, and its tone 
was urgent. An expression of despair 
mingled with the other expressions already 
contending for pre-eminence on Dr. Mere- 
dith’s face, and he called out incoherently 
and hopelessly : 

“All right, Mrs, French, By-and-by. 
Say I’m coming.” 

But Mrs, French was not to be thus 
disposed of. 

“Yes, sir,” she said. ‘But there’s 
somebody come for you very particular— 
from two places, please, sir. Aud they say 
they’re dying, sir!” 

Mechaniealiy, like a man moving in a 
nightmare, Dr. Meredith strode across the 
room to the door. His assistant, her face 
still alight with passionate feeling, had 
turned her head sharply on the woman’s 
last words, and she stood now, her hand 
clenched on the back of a chair, listening 
intently. 

Dr. Meredith unlocked the door, and 
opened it perhaps a quarter of an inch. 





‘ Who is it?” he said roughly. ‘“* What 
is it?” 

“It’s from Mr. Marlitt’s lodge. Saun- 
ders has took a turn for the worse, sir. 
And would you go at once, please, And 
there’s a groom from Orchard Court, 
sir, come jast at the same minute. Little 
Miss Alice Mainwaring has fallen into the 
fire and burat herself awful. And will 
you go there this minute, sir, too, please.” 

Dr. Meredith’s endurance touched its 
limits. He took refuge in insane and 
helpless irony. 

“To both of them at once!” he said. 
“Yes, Mes. French, of course I will. How 
could you suppose I should hesitate for a 
moment? Iv’s absolutely impossible that I 
should leave Mary Combe this evening, but 
of course, one place more or less is of no 
consequence under the circumstances. 
Don’t let any one be at all uneasy.” 

A conviction entered Mrs, French’s 
mind at that moment, never afterwards 
to be completely uprooted, that hard work 
had told upon Dr. Meredith at last, and 
he was temporarily unaccountable for his 
speech, She was staring at the crack of the 
door with a face of horrified bswilderment, 
when the door was suddenly and coolly 
opened from behind him, and the grey-clad 
figure of the new assistant came to her relief. 

“Td better take the fresh case, of 
course!” the young man observed calmly 
to Dr. Meredith. “‘ Where’s the messenger, 
my good woman? He’s brought a trap of 
some kind, I suppose ¢” 

And with one glance at Dr. Meredith, a 
glance which hurled at him defiance, de- 
termination, and triumph, that gentleman’s 
assistant strode out of the room with a 
swinging step, and disappeared. 

“Shall I tell the boy from Marlitt’s as 
you're coming, sir?” 

With an expletive before the force and 
directness of which Mrs. French retreated 
to the other side of the passage, Dr. 
Meredith broke into « discordant laugh. 

“Oh yes, [ suppose so!” he said recklessly. 
** Things have arranged themselves, you see, 
Mrs. French. Tell him I’m coming.” 
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